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Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
December  29th,   1852. 


"Mr.  LANGTON  in  the  Chair:  — 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  (corresponding  member)  read  a  Paper  on  the 
Nurture  and  Training  of  Children  in  German  Towns,  for  which  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted." 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Ross,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
Heywood,  M.P.,  and  Resolved : — 

" '  That  the  paper  now  read  by  Mr.  Kay,  be  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society,  and  that  a  Copy  be  sent  to  each 
Member.'  " 


Since  I  had.  the  honour  of  reading  this  Paper,  I  have,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  made  a  few  additions  to  it 
in  answer  to  questions  put  to  me  by  Gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  the  Meeting. 

JOSEPH  KAY. 

6,  Pump  Court, 


Inxer  Temple,  London, 
Feb.  20,  1853. 
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THE  CONDITION  AND  EDUCATION  OF  POOR  CIIILDREN  IN 
ENGLISn  AND  IN  GERMAN  TOWNS. 


Among  the  many  striking  features  which  charac- 
terize the  Christian  civilization  of  the  present  day, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  number  of 
vast  and  populous  Provincial  Cities,  which  are 
growing  up  on  all  sides. 

In  no  former  era  and  under  no  former  phase  of 
national  life,  has  anything  at  all  similar  been  wit- 
nessed. There  have  been  great  and  crowded 
capitals  in  byegone  ages  and  among  other  races,  as 
at  present,  but  the  history  of  the  centuries,  which 
have  passed  away,  tells  us  of  no  such  immense 
agglomeration  of  people  and  wealth  in  Provincial 
Cities,  as  that  which  we  now  witness. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  have  been  not  inaptly  designated  by  a  very  able 
writer  as  "  the  Age  of  Great  Cities." 

This  feature  of  modem  civilization  is  no  where 
more  remarkable  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  not 
only  has  our  Capital  outstripped  all  others  in  riches, 
extent,  and  population,  but  where  our  Manufac- 
turing  and   Commercial   Towns   have  attained  the 
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wealth,  population,  and  importance  of  Capitals,  and 
are  still  increasing  ever  faster  than  before.  What  the 
end  will  be,  no  one  can  possibly  foretell. 

This  wonderful  gathering  together  of  people  in 
Provincial  Towns  is  only  of  recent  date.  Eighty 
years  ago  most  of  these  great  centres  of  industry 
were  at  best  only  little  Market-Towns  and  Villages. 

The  steam-engine;  improved  machinery;  increased 
facilities  of  internal  and  external  communication;  our 
extraordinary  natural  advantages ;  our  island  situa- 
tion ;  our  vast  Colonial  Empire ;  the  continual  dis- 
covery and  development  of  new  Markets  in  distant 
lands,  and  the  removal  of  restrictions  from  Trade  and 
Navigation  have  all  contributed  and  are  still  con- 
tributing to  make  Towns  of  our  Villages  and  Cities 
of  our  Towns. 

For  many  years  after  the  invention  of  the  Steam- 
Engine,  this  result  would  seem  to  have  been  unex- 
pected, and  the  consequence  was,  that  great  Cities 
sprang  into  existence,  without  having  been  organized 
by  legislation  for  self-government.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  however,  much  has  been  done,  to 
prepare  for  the  strange  future  which  is  so  rapidly 
approaching. 

A  good  working  system  of  municipal  government 
has  been  established,  based  on  so  liberal  a  scheme  of 
representation,  as  to  enable  all  the  more  active  and 
intelligent  citizens  to  take  a  part  in  furthering 
municipal  improvements; — sanitary  regulations  have 
been  commenced ; — an  effective  system  of  poor-laws, 
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designed  to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  to  encourage 
industry  and  to  restrain  vicious  mendicancy,  has 
been  established; — a  very  efficient  system  of  muni- 
cipal police  has  been  organized; — the  formation  of 
Companies  to  supply  Water  and  Gas  has  been 
facilitated; — Prisons  have  been  rebuilt  and  made 
reformatory,  as  well  as  correctional  Institutions ; 
— Hospitals  have  been  erected  on  all  sides  ; — Free- 
Libraries  and  Museums  have  been  founded ; — and  in 
short,  the  grave  evils  and  dangers  arising  from  the 
existence  of  great  Cities  have  been  partially  pro- 
vided against.  But  we  have  still,  however,  much 
to  do. 

The  causes,  which  have  thus  transformed  and 
which  are  still  transforming  so  many  of  our  Villages 
and  Towns,  have  given  them  at  the  same  time  a 
very  peculiar  character. 

In  our  Provincial  Towns,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  (and  in  some,  the  whole  of  them)  are 
labourers  depending  upon  weekly  wages,  and  shop- 
keepers, whose  business  it  is  to  supply  the  workmen 
with  what  they  require  for  their  daily  life. 

Unlike  Capitals,  except  in  size  and  Population, 
they  contain  scarcely  any  of  the  mansions  of  the 
rich,  and  rarely  any  of  those  splendid  Institutions, 
or  civilizing  influences,  which  always  spring  up, 
where  the  Court,  the  Government,  and  the  wealthy 
have  taken  up  their  residence ;  while  in  all  of  them 
multitudes  of  the  poorer  classes  are  densely  crowded 
together. 
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Such  a  state  of  things,  although  it  offers  great 
opportunities  for  Civilization,  if  its  attendant  evils 
are  counteracted,  creates,  nevertheless,  enormous 
moral  and  political  dangers  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
munity, if  its  peculiar  necessities  are  not  wisely- 
provided  for. 

One  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  social  state 
of  these  towns  in  our  country  is,  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  a  great  part  of  their  juvenile  population. 
This  is  so  degraded,  that  any  faithful  description 
would  read  like  a  hideous  myth,  but  that  our  annual 
calendars  of  crime  render  it  only  too  certain. 

If  any  one  will  visit  those  parts  of  our  towns  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  poorest  classes  of  labourers,  he 
will  see,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  great  numbers 
of  children  of  both  sexes,  from  four  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  many  of  them  of  rude  and  coarse  manners, 
and  wretchedly  clothed,  nearly  all  in  a  state  of  dis- 
gusting filth,  and  all  exhibiting  the  marks  of  poverty, 
reckless  neglect,  or  thorough  degradation. 

Most  of  this  class  are  wholly  unemployed ;  numbers 
are  left  in  the  streets  while  their  parents  are  occupied 
or  from  home ;  °  many  are  turned  out  by  careless 
parents,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  them ;  +  others  are  idling  about, 
playing  in  the  kennels,  indulging  in  the  foulest  habits, 
and  learning  mischief  and  wickedness  from  teachers 
brought  up  in  a  similar  school. 

*  Mr.  Clay's  Reports  for  1849,  pp.  44—5 ;  for  1850,  p.  52.     Report  of  Com- 
mittee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles. 
t  Mr.  Clay's  Report  for  1849,  pp.  23,  45. 
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Some  are  sent  out  in  the  mornings  to  pick  up  what 
they  can  ;  ° — others  arc  not  allowed  to  return  home 
at  night,  unless  they  bring  something  back,  no 
matter  how  obtained; — some  are  regularly  trained 
to  beg,  -;-  and  are  members  of  families,  the  whole  of 
which  are  busied  on  appointed  stations  in  the  same 
occupation ; — many  are  trained  by  their  own  parents 
to  steal ;  + — others  have  no  parents,  and  some  no 
home  whatever ;  —  some  cannot  remember  when 
they  ever  slept  at  home ; — and  many  have  no  rela- 
tions they  know  of  in  the  world,  t 

Anyone  who  inquires  of  the  Police  about  these 
children,  will  find,  that  many  have  been  in  gaol ; 
that  some  sleep  in  the  horrible  and  crowded  rooms 
of  the  low  lodging-houses,  §  in  company  with 
thieves,  beggars,  tramps,  returned  convicts,  aban- 
doned women,  and  all  the  lowest  dregs  of  society ; 
that  others  pass  their  nights  in  unoccupied  cellars, 
in  old  or  unfinished  houses,  in  outhouses,  under 
arches,  in  yards,  in  cabs,  in  carts,  in  passages  or  in  any 
other  spot  capable  of  affording  any  kind  of  shelter.  || 

*  Mr.  Clay's  Report  for  1851. 

f  Mr.  Clay's  Reports  for  1848,  p.  5 ;  1850,  p.  46,  note  ;  1851,  (43),  Appendix. 
Report  of  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  execution  of  Criminal  Law  in  1847. 
— Lord  Ashley's  Speeches. —  Returns  of  I'arklmrst  Prison.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles.     1852.     (Just  published.) 

|  Quarterly  Review  for  IS  17.  —  Lord  Ashley's  Speeches. — Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Law.     Report  of  Committee  on  Destitute  Juveniles. 

§  "  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe," 
Vol.  I.— See  also  Captain  Hay's  Report  on  the  Operation  of  the  Common 
Lodging  House  Act. — Between  50,000  and  100,000  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages,  are  said  to  sleep  in  these  dens  every  night  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  alone  !     Captain  Hay's  Report.     1852.     p.  1.     See  Appendix. 

||  Quarterly  Review  for  1847. — Lord  Ashley's  Speeches,  and  Report  of 
Committee  on  the  Criminal  Law.    Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  Juveniles 
p.  243. 
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These  young  creatures,  during  that  period  of  life 
when  their  minds  are  most  susceptible  and  retentive 
of  impressions  of  all  kinds,  hear  daily  the  foul  lan- 
guage of  the  worst  parts  of  our  towns,  and  see  the 
most  injurious  of  their  spectacles.  The  vile  singing- 
rooms,  penny-theatres,  °  gin-palaces  and  beer-houses 
stand  open  at  every  corner,  luring  them  in  by  thou- 
sands, and  offering  them,  in  exchange  for  the  first 
pence  they  can  obtain,  scenes  as  abominable,  and 
stimulants  and  companions  as  degrading  as  can  be 
conceived. 

There  is  nothing,  in  town  life,  which  is  either 
physically  or  morally  injurious,  to  which  these 
children  are  not  daily  exposed  from  their  tenderest 
years;  there  is  no  influence  which  is  pure  and 
elevating,  that  ever  reaches  many ;  while  from  all 
this  misery  and  sin,  most  of  these  poor  young 
creatures  have  no  means  of  escape,  until  the  Police 
take  pity  on  them. 

Such  is  the  school,  in  which  the  parents  of  vast 
numbers  of  our  citizens  are  reared  and  educated. 

A  mass  of  evidence  has  been  recently  published, 
proving  only  too  clearly  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments. The  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords,  on  the 
execution  of  the  Criminal  Law;  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams, 

*  Of  the  horrible  nature  of  these  places  and  their  injurious  effects  on  the 
street  children,  see  Report  on  Criminal  Juveniles,  (1852),  particularly  Mr. 
Clay's,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Adam's  evidence.— Col.  Jebb  on  Convict  Prisons, 
1852. — Mr.  Clay's  Report,  1850,  p.  51,  on  the  low  singing  and  dancing-rooms. 
— Kingsmill's  "  Chap,  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners." — Thomson's  "  Social  Evils : 
their  Causes  and  Cure." 
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Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions;  Mr.  Pearson, 
the  City  Solicitor ;  Mr.  Rushton,  the  late  excellent 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Liverpool;  the  Eev.  J. 
(lay,  die  indefatigable  Chaplain  of  the  Preston 
Gaol;  Lord  Shaftesbury;  Mr.  Dickens;  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham ;  Miss  Carpenter  ; 
the  City  Missionaries ;  the  Police  Officers,  and,  above 
all,  the  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juve- 
niles, whose  very  remarkable  report  has  been  only 
just  published,  have  collected  the  most  striking  tes- 
timony respecting  the  state  of  these  degraded  and 
neglected  children  of  our  towns. 

A  few  extracts  must  suffice. 

Mr.  Pearson,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  the  execution   of  the   Criminal  Law,  says  :  —  ° 

"  During  the  present  century,  the  number  of  commitments  and 
convictions  for  crime  has  increased,  in  this  country,  greatly  beyond 
the  increase  of  population.  Thus,  in  the  five  years  preceding  1810, 
the  average  number  of  commitments  in  England  and  Wales  was 
4,792,  and  the  convictions  2,840,  while  the  population  of  the  age  of 
ten  years  and  upwards  amounted  to  7,302,600 ;  whereas  in  the  five 
years  preceding  1845,  the  average  annual  number  of  commitments 
was  28,477,  and  the  convictions  20,590;  and  the  population  ten 
years  old  and  upwards  has  increased  Go  per  Cent.,  while  the  pro- 
portionate commitments  for  crime  have  been  augmented  494  per 
Cent.,  and  the  convietions  625  per  Cent. 

u  Until  within  the  last  ten  years  the  returns  do  not  specify  the 
ages  of  the  prisoners ;  but,  as  appears  by  these  later  documents, 
the  number  of  Juvenile  Criminals  annually  convicted  in  England  and 
Wales  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  even  the  mass  of  the 
criminals  at  large. 

*  See  Report  of  Committee.     1847.    p.  309. 
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"  Thus  the  number  of  criminals,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  year  1815,  was  6,803,  or  1  in  449  of  the 
population  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  while  in  1844 
they  amounted  to  11,348,  or  1  in  304  of  the  population  of  the  same 
age. 

"It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  immoral  and  dishonest  parents 
encourage  their  children  to  commit  crime  ;  negligent  and  thought- 
less parents  permit  their  misconduct ;  selfish  and  unnatural  parents 
leave  them  in  a  state  of  destitution,  which  they  know  must  infallibly 
lead  to  starvation  or  thieving :  and  even  parochial  authorities,  by 
their  neglect  of  parentless  and  friendless  children — though  they 
may  close  their  eyes  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  neglect 
— do,  in  fact,  contribute  to  the  same  result." 

On  the  17th  Dec.  1852,  a  remarkable  report  on 
the  state  of  Juvenile  Crime  in  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head, which  was  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
Clay,  was  published  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 
including  the  Mayors  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead, 
the  Eecorder  and  the  Sheriff  of  Newcastle  ;  Six  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  and  several  influential  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

This  Eeport  confirms  so  strongly  the  account  I 
have  given,  that  I  shall  make  a  few  short  extracts 
from  it. 

These  gentlemen  state  that,  in  1852,  663  young 
persons  between  the  ages  of  8  and  17  were  appre- 
hended by  the  Police  of  Newcastle  ! 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  say,  that — 

"  In  Newcastle,  Juvenile  Crime  is  increasing  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  Population,  and  in  thirteen  years  has  doubled  its  amount.  It 
is  painful  to  add,  that  the  worst  class  of  criminals,  viz  : — thieves  by 
habit   and   repute,    are   increasing   20   per  cent,    faster  than   the 
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general  mass  of  Juvenile  Crime,  having  actually  augmented  120 

per  cent,  in  the  same  period  of  thirteen  years 

"No  lengthened  observations,"  (the  report  continues)  "are 
required  from  us  to  point  out  the  significance  of  these  facts.  It  is 
undeniable  that  Juvenile  Crime  in  this  town  has  deepened  in 
intensity,  while  it  has  doubled  in  amount.  In  thirteen  years  the 
number  of  young  thieves  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  present 
generation  are  in  the  degree  of  nearly  one  half  more  systematically 

criminal  than  the  preceding  one We  believe 

that  the  progress  of  demoralization  is  going  on  more  rapidly  every 
succeeding  year,  and  that,  unless  some  change  be  made,  the  next 
thirteen  years  will  present  results  far  more  disastrous  and  dis- 
graceful than  the  last. 

"  Publications  have  lately  appeared,  describing  the  frightful 
state  of  some  of  the  pauperized  districts  of  London,  and  it  is  a 
prevalent  idea,  that  these  scenes  of  vice  and  misery  are  to  be  found 
in  London  alone. 

"We  have  ascertained,  however,  that  all  these  evils  exist  in 
Newcastle,  the  same  in  degree  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  and 
we  doubt  not,  they  will  continue  and  increase  until  remedial  mea- 
sures are  adopted.  We  think  it  right  in  stating  a  few  cases  to 
show  the  actual  circumstances,  under  which  many  children  become 
criminal,  and  to  enable  persons  to  form  their  own  judgment  on  the 
propriety  of  punishing  such  children  by  whipping  or  imprisonment 
and  on  the  possibility  of  reformation,  under  our  present  system. 

n  { In  M 's  entry  there  are  45  families  ;  of  these  45  mothers, 

40  are  more  or  less  addicted  to  drink  ;  in  some  houses,  six  or  eight 
persons  may  be  found  sleeping  in  one  room,  without  any  separa- 
tion or  distinction  of  sex  or  age  ;  the  language  is  most  obscene — 
the  place  is  the  picture  of  misery.' 

"  '  In  D 's  Court,  there  is  a  woman  with  her  two  sons,  one  19 

years  of  age,  a  miserable,  sickly  boy ;  the  other  10  years  of  age. 
They  live  in  a  room  10  feet  by  5  ;  it  is  nearly  dark,  and  contains 
no  furniture.     The  mother  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  the  children 
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without  food,  and  nearly  naked,  are  driven  out  upon  the  streets, 
where  they  exist  by  begging.' 

"  'In  D Street  is  a  man,  who  is  a  drunkard,  and  a  professed 

infidel ;  he  has  two  little  boys,  who  are  compelled  to  beg,  to  supply 
their  father's  wants.' 

"  'A.  B lost  her  mother,  when  she  was  fourteen  ;  her  father 

a  drunken  profligate,  sold  every  article  of  furniture,  and  turned  her 
on  the  streets.     At  seventeen,   she  was  found  in  a  dark,   damp 

cellar  in  G Street,  where  she  had  lain  down  to  die — and  in 

fact  she  died  shortly  after.' 

"  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.,  in  B ,  can  earn  28s.  a  week  ;  they  are 

frequently  drunk  for  a  week  together ;  they  have  two  little  girls 
seven  and  nine  years  of  age,  who  are  utterly  neglected,  and  asso- 
ciating with  all  the  worst  children  of  the  street,  are  being  trained 
for  a  life  of  vice  and  misery.' 

M  *  Two  sisters,  S their  mother  died  when  they  were  ten 

and  thirteen  years  of  age.  Their  father  left  them  to  starve,  and 
occasionally  locked  them  out  at  night.  They  were  encouraged  by 
other  girls  and  by  an  old  woman  to  steal  from  shop  doors,  and  the 
articles  stolen,  were  disposed  of  at  night.  Their  father  eventually 
married  again,  and  turned  them  on  the  streets.' 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  such  cases — in  Newcastle  as  in 
London,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  the  juvenile  population 
exposed  to  those  noxious  influences  which  infallibly  produce 
demoralization — over  crowding  of  families  with  its  unavoidable 
result,  the  intermixture  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages ;  parental 
neglect  and  vice,  utter  ignorance,  unbridled  licentiousness,  brutal 
intemperance,  destitution,  filth,  conniption  and  misery.  Children 
growing  up  in  such  an  atmosphere,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
criminal.  When  they  are  convicted  of  crime,  the  only  remedy 
provided  by  law  is  the  punishment  of  whipping  and  imprisonment ! 
punishments,  which  only  render  their  miserable  lives  still  more 
miserable,  but  which  give  them  neither  the  desire  nor  the  means  of 
reformation 
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"One  of  the  most  seri<  [uencea  of  allowing  this  mass  of 

crime  to  go  on  onohooked    is,  tliat  in  time  the   criminal  child  will 
become  the  parent  of  f\  family  of  criminals." 

The  Committee,  in  concluding  their  excellent 
report,  concur  with  the  Eecorder  of  Birmingham, 
Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  Power,  the  Eecorder  of  Ipswich 
and  with  all  the  experienced  men  who  have  recently 
considered  the  question,  in  recommending — 

"  That  a  Child,  even  wnEN  Criminal,  should  be  treated 
as  a  Child  and  sent  to  a  Reformatory  School,  and  not  to 
a  Gaol."  * 

That  good  man,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  has 
rescued  so  many  poor  creatures  in  Manchester, 
from  their  downward  course  in  crime,  was  thus 
examined;  f 

"  But  in  Manchester,  are  there  a  good  many  districts  which  may- 
be called  poor  districts  ? — Very  poor  districts. 

"  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  or  not  a  great  number  of 
squalid  and  destitute  children  are  running  about  there,  and  doing 
what  they  ought .  not  to  do? — Yes,  hundreds;  and  if  I  said  thou- 
sands, I  should  not  tell  an  untruth.  \ 

"  What  means  would  you  have,  supposing  that  you  had  a  certain 
number  of  these  Ragged  Schools,  of  compelling  the  children,  who 
you  state  are  running  about  by  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the 
streets,  to  go  into  these  Ragged  Schools ;  what  way  have  you  of 

*  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  Juvenile 
Crime  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead. — 1852.  See  also  the  opinion  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles. 

f  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles.  1852. 
p.  340. 

X  In  Manchester  and  Salford  17,177  children  between  3  and  15  are  neither 
at  school,  nor  at  work !     See  App. 
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compelling  them  to  go  ? — No  way  except  by  a  law  to  force  them  in; 
their  parents  would  never  send  them,  as  long  as  they  can  go  out 
begging. 

"  Therefore,  unless  you  have  some  law  of  compulsion,  the 
establishment  of  this  description  of  Ragged  Schools  would  be  of 
little  effect? — The  children  would  never  go  in;  in  short  their 
parents  would  not  allow  them.  In  our  Ragged  Schools  in  Man- 
chester, the  majority  of  the  children  are  destitute  either  of  father  or 
mother,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  told  me  that  there  are  often  some  parents 
there  that  let  their  children  go  for  a  short  time,  and  take  them  out 
again,  because  they  miss  the  food  that  they  used  to  get  for  their 
parents  in  begging ;  and,  I  have  often  remarked,  that  these  chil- 
dren, who  go  about  begging  and  so  on,  are  sure  to  get  a  rather 
better  order  of  children  to  go  with  them,  and  I  have  seen  other 
children  just  get  into  the  same  track  of  sin  and  iniquity  themselves. 

"  The  theatres,  crowded  lodgings,  public  houses  and  music  and 
dancing  saloons  are  the  places,  where  many  of  our  young  people, 
when  I  have  asked  them  where  they  commenced,  have  told  me 
that  they  were  first  corrupted  at." 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  that  it  is  high  time  that  something  should  be  done 
or  else  I  am  sure  that  this  Country  will  be  over-run  with  Criminals  ; 
we  are  going  to  commence  building  another  wing  to  our  gaol  now  ; 
we  have  about  1,000  prisoners  now  in  our  two  gaols."  * 

This  is  Mr.  Wright's  evidence  in  1852. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  in  his  evidence  before  the  same  Committee, 
in  1852,  is  thus  examined : — 

"  Have  any  considerable  number  of  boys  of  fifteen  and  under 
been  brought  before  you  in  the  course  of  your  judicature  as  a 
magistrate  ? 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  p.  343.  Re- 
member that  the  regular  school  attendance  in  Manchester  is  only  one  thirteenth 
of  the  Population,  while  in  America  and  Switzerland  it  is  one  fourth. 
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"The  numbers  vary  every  fortnight  from  1G  to  40,  the  whole 
number  tried  every  fortnight  being  about  100. 

UA  great  number  of  the  children  that  come  before  me  are 
wholly  and  entirely  without  friends  or  relatives  of  any  kind; 
others  have  profligate  parents,  who  neglect  them;  another  class 
have  step-mothers  or  step-fathers,  who  abuse  and  ill-treat  them  ; 
some  have  parents  who  encourage  them;  and  almost  all  of  them  are 
quite  uninstructed  in  religious,  moral,  and  social  duties.  I  should 
say,  that  the  evil  is  far  more  deeply  seated  than  in  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  children  themselves.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  naturally  worse  than  other  children ;  but  that  their  offences 
spring  from  the  want  of  proper  moral  and  religious  education,  and 
in  the  want  of  proper  friends  to  attend  to  them. 

"  I  consider  that  next  to  the  Metropolitan  District,  Birmingham 
has  more  juvenile  offenders  than  any  other  place. 

"  The  great  towns  are  where  they  are  to  be  found."  * 

Mr.  Chesterton,  Governor  of  Coldbaths  Fields 
House  of  Correction,  says  : —  f 

"  The  boys  that  come  under  my  care  at  Coldbaths  Fields  Prison 
are  not  generally  in  a  state  of  great  ignorance.  A  great  many 
have  attended  the  Sunday  Schools  and  National  Schools,  and  are 
tolerably  taught.  But  I  think  one  great  cause  of  juvenile  crime 
is  the  shocking  state  of  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  those  boys 
reside. 

"  They  are  contaminated  by  associating  with  profligate  persons, 
and  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  affording  those  children  any 
recreation  without  allowing  them  to  go  into  the  streets,  where  they 
associate  with  bad  characters.  An  honest  labourer  or  drayman, 
for  instance,  taking  a  lodging  in  a  locality  where  alone  his  means 
will  permit  him  to  live,  must  send  his  children  into  the  streets ;  and 

*  See  also  Sergeant  Adams'  remarkable  evidence  on  the  extent,  character, 
and  cause  of  Juvenile  Destitution  in  our  great  towns. — Report  of  Committee 
on  Criminal  Juveniles.     ]  852. 

f  See  Report  on  Execution  of  Criminal  Law.     1847. 
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it  is  from  thus  associating  with  vicious  characters  in  the  streets  that  the 
boys  become  thieves  and  the  girls  prostitutes." 

In  the  able  Eeports  of  the  excellent  Chaplain  of 
Preston  Gaol  for  1852,  Mr.  Clay  states,  that  one 
of  the  prisoners  described  to  him  the  state  of  a  great 
number  of  children  in  Liverpool,  belonging  to  the 
class  we  are  considering,  in  the  following  manner: — ■ 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  poor  children  in  Liverpool,  and  other 
large  towns,*  training  as  thieves.  But  Liverpool  I  select,  having 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  them,  which  I  have  done 
for  days  together.  I  will  select  a  few  streets  in  the  same  locality, 
(viz.,  Marybone  and  Little  Ireland,  as  it  is  called.)  The  streets 
are  Lace-street,  Henry  Edward-street,  Midghall- street,  Cavendish- 
street,  Hodgson-street,  Addison-street,  and  several  others,  chiefly 
running  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are  inhabited  principally  by 
the  lower  class  of  Irish,  and  the  children  are  sent  out  in  the  morning 
with  water  cress,  chalk  stones,  cocoa-nut  husks,  &c.  &c,  and  at 
night  with  fire-wood.  The  whole  of  these  children  are  very  dirty, 
ragged,  and  without  covering  for  the  head  or  feet.  They  must 
bring  home  a  certain  sum  or  value;  whether  obtained  by  selling, 
begging,  or  stealing,  is  immaterial.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them. 
Bits  of  iron,  copper,  brass ;  anything  from  the  docks  or  warehouses ; 
door  mats,  if  left  exposed  ;  and  hundreds  of  miscellaneous  articles 
always  to  be  found  in  a  seaport.  These  boys,  some  of  them  only 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  have  their  own  markets  in  the  several 
streets  above  mentioned,  where,  in  some  of  the  cellars,  they  dispose 
of  their  wares,  and  away  out  again  to  look  for  more.  I  firmly  believe 
these  boys  are  never  washed,  except  when  they  are  sent  to  Gaol." 

Another  able  writer  thus  describes  in  January 
1853,  this  offspring  of  our  neglect : — 

M  We  have  amongst  us  a  peculiar  race  of  class  of  people.  They 
have  a  code  of  morals  of  their  own — the  very  reverse  of  the  code 

*  See  the  evidence  of  the  several  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles.     1852. 
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prevalent  among  christians.    They  have  their  own  organisation, 
their  own  ideas  and  habita,  their  own  temptations  and  tribulations, 

thrir  own  joys  and  sorrows.     They  are  the  scandal  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  grief  and  shame  of  the  wise  and  benevolent.    .    .    . 
"  In  our  great  cities  they  more  especially  abound. 

"  London  is  full  of  tliem ; — Manchester*  swarms  with  them; — 
Liverpool  is  over-run  with  them*  Preston,  Bristol,  Hull,  Birming- 
ham, Newcastle,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Corkf — every  town 
and  city  in  the  empire,  that  has  a  thriving  trade  or  manufacture,  or 
a  large  population — is  encumbered  by  their  multitude  and  vexed 
by  their  wickedness  and  degradation.  They  are  mostly  young — 
so  young,  sometimes,  as  scarcely  to  be  deemed  responsible  for  their 
actions.  Their  ages  vary  from  Six  to  Seventeen  ;  J  and  though 
society  wages  a  constant  "war  against  them — though  famine  and 
disease — though  neglect  and  despair — though  expatriation  and  the 
hulks  are  continually  thinning  their  ranks,  their  numbers  never 
diminish  ;  for  there  is  a  fresh  and  superabundant  crop  of  them  con- 
tinually springing  up.  A  witness  recently  examined  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  numbers 
and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  has  given  them  the  name  of 
the  '  City  Arabs.'  Another  witness  has  given  them  the  almost 
equally  appropriate  designation  of  "  Home  Heathens." 

"'The  City  Arab,'  says  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  §  the  Philanthropic 
Recorder  of  Birmingham,  '  has  in  truth,  all  the  vices,  and  some  of 
the  virtues,  of  the  savage  :  he  is  indolent ;  averse  from  any  settled 
or  steady  employment ;  averse  from  restraint  of  any  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  patient  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold  ;  and  as  to 
dirt,  he  rather  delights  in  it,  than  otherwise — it  is  by  no  means  an 

*  Mr.  T.  Wright's  evidence. — Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and 
Destitute  Juveniles,  1852.— p.  336. 

f  See  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams'  evidence  in  the  same  Report. 

X  See  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams'  evidence.  Many  of  these  boys  keep  girls  of 
the  same  age. — Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles, 
1852.-p.  13. 

§  Mr.  Hill's  evidence  in  same  Report,  p.  36. 
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evil  in  his  estimation  ;  and  he  would  much  rather  be  permitted  to 
roam  about  at  large,  even  suffering  at  times  great  privations,  than 
he  would  be  at  school,  or  at  work,  under  the  restraints  which 
belong  to  civilized  society.' 

"  Their  code  is,  in  general,  that  he  is  the  best  boy  or  lad,  who 
can  obtain  subsistence,  or  satisfy  the  wants  of  life  with  the  least 
labour ; — by  begging  or  stealing  ; — or  who  shows  the  greatest 
dexterity  in  accomplishing  his  object,  and  the  greatest  wariness  in 
escaping  the  penalties  of  justice  ;  and  lastly,  the  greatest  power  of 
endurance  and  defiance,  when  he  comes  under  the  lash  of  the  law. 

"  The  abode  of  such  of  these  '  City  Arabs,'  as  have  any  abodes 
at  all,  except  dry  arches,  door  steps,  or  the  hedges — are  as  miser- 
able as  can  be  imagined.  They  sleep  in  dirty,  unwholesome,  ill- 
drained  tenements — in  rooms  too  small  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  decency.  As  many  as  40  and  50 
1  Arabs'  sometimes  sleep  in  one"  room,  boys  and  girls  promiscu- 
ously. At  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  male  '  Arab '  is 
mated — but  not  with  a  wife.  They  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors 
— are  afflicted  with  unmentionable  and  degrading  diseases — and 
are  far  more  vicious  in  their  conduct  and  filthy  in  their  persons  and 
their  language  than  full  grown  men  and  women  of  their  own  class. 
They  seem  to  have  a  well  defined  organization  among  them,  or 
something  nearly  akin  to  it.  A  certain  class  of  '  City  Arabs'  do 
nothing  but  steal  provisions  from  shop  doors  and  sell  them  for  one- 
tenth  of  their  value,  or  less,  to  the  infamous  keepers  of  the 
abominable  lodging  houses,  which  they  frequent ;  a  second  class 
pick  men's  pockets  and  never  touch  a  woman's ;  a  third  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  picking  the  pockets  of  women,  and 
refrain  from  meddling  with  those  of  men  ;  while  a  fourth  again  do 
nothing  but  "draw  the  dampers,"  i.  e.  steal  from  shop-tills.  In 
London,  there  are  regular  gangs,  each  of  which  is  commanded  by 
a  leader  or  '  Captain.' 

M  No  proper  or  reliable  Census  of  their  numbers  can  be  taken  ; 
but  in  the  year  1850,  it  appears  that  no  less  than  7,070  *  of  them 

*  11,617  Juvenile  offenders  were  convicted  in  1851,  Report  on  Criminal 
Juveniles,  p.  221. — Mr.  Sergeant  Adams'  evidence. 
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were  ooiniuiU.il  for  trial.  Some  suppose  that  the  number  of  con- 
victions does  not  amount  to  more  than  one  in  thirty  of  the  number 
Of  criminals  •  others  believe  that  one  in  sixty  would  be  nearer  the 
BTOTftge.  In  the  first  esse,  we  should  have  an  'Arab'  population 
of  212,000;    in  the  second,  of  424,000 

"  '  They  are  naturally  suspicious '  said  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  '  and 
generally  been  so  unused  to  kindness,  that  they  suspect 
interested  motives  in  those  who  offer  it.'  Their  ignorance  is  ex- 
treme. Of  9,774  male  prisoners  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
seventeen,  confined  in  the  prisons  of  England  in  the  year  1850 
only  225  could  read  and  write  well.  * 

M  The  manner  in  which  they  live,  the  plunder  which  they  make, 
their  deplorable  ignorance,  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  little  and 
desultory  religious  instruction,  which  they  have  received  under  the 
name  of  education,  either  at  Sunday  Schools,  or  in  infancy,  or  in 
prison  in  after  life,  will  appear  from  the  following  evidence  given 
by  one  boy  aged  sixteen,  who  was  examined  in  September,  1851, 
in  the  Middlesex  House  of  Correction  : — 

"  '  I  lived  in  Case-street,  Whitechapel.  Always  a  heap  of  boys 
there.  Should  think  a  hundred.  About  forty  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  me  ; — all  thieves.  I  was  there  about  a  month,  and  paid 
3d.  s  night.  I  have  been  thieving  about  eighteen  months,  and  have 
only  been  caught  twice.  I  have  done  about  sixty  robberies  in  the 
eighteen  months.  The  most  I  ever  got  was  £1  15s.  6d.,  from  a 
woman's  pocket  in  Whitechapel.  I  have  never  been  in  want  the 
whole  time.  I  did  lead  an  uneasy  life ;  but  I  used  to  say  often  to 
myself,  when  I  was  going  to  pick  a  pocket,  '  I  may  be  caught  this 
time,  and  transported  ;  but  I  pray  God  I  may  be  lucky,  and  shall 
not.'  "  t 

The     "  Quarterly   Keview,"    which    no   one   can 
accuse  of  exaggerating  social  evils,  in  the  volume 

*  Report  on  Criminal  Juveniles.  1852.  p.  18. 

t  See  a  rery  able  article  in  the  "  Illustrated  London  News"  of  January  8, 
1853,  founded  on  the  remarkable  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal 
Juveniles. 
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for   1847,   while   describing  this  result   of  modern 
civilization,  says : — 

"Every  one,  who  walks  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis,  must 
daily  observe  several  members  of  the  tribe." 

"  Their  business,  or  pretended  business,  seems  to  vary  with  the 
locality 

After  stating  that  at  the  West  End,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holborn  and  the  Strand,  great 
numbers  of  this  class  are  to  be  found,  the  writer 
proceeds : — 

"  Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields  teem  with  them  like  an  ant's 
nest ;  but  it  is  in  Lambeth  and  Westminster  that  we  find  the  most 
flagrant  traces  of  their  swarming  activity.  There,  the  foul  and 
dismal  passages  are  thronged  with  children  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  age,  from  three  to  thirteen.  Though  wan  and  haggard,  they 
are  singularly  vivacious,  and  engaged  in  every  sort  of  occupation 
but  that  which  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  creditable  to 
the  neighbourhood.  Their  appearance  is  wild.  The  matted  hair, 
the  disgusting  filth,  that  render  necessary  a  closer  inspection 
before  the  flesh  can  be  discerned  between  the  rags  which  hang 
about  it,  and  the  barbarian  freedom  from  all  superintendence  and 
restraint,  fill  the  mind  of  a  novice  in  these  things  with  perplexity 
and  dismay 

"  They  receive  no  education,  religious  or  secular ;  they  are  sub- 
jected to  no  restraint  of  any  kind  ;  never  do  they  hear  the  word  of 
advice,  or  the  accent  of  kindness;  the  notions  that  exist  in  the 
minds  of  ordinary  persons  have  no  place  in  theirs  ;  having  nothing 
exclusively  of  their  own,  they  seem  to  think  such,  in  fact,  the  true 
position  of  society ;  and,  helping  themselves  without  scruple  to  the 
goods  of  others,  they  can  never  recognise,  when  convicted  before  a 
magistrate,  the  justice  of  a  sentence  which  punishes  them  for 
having  done  little  more  than  was  indispensable  to  their  existence." 
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The  numbers  of  this  class  of  the  juvenile  poor  of 
our   towns    bare    been    variously    estimated.      Some, 

and  those  well  able  to  form  an  opinion,  have  cal- 
culated them  in  London  alone  at  30,000  souls  ° 
while  some  state  thrm  as  high  as  G0,000  !  f  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  1848,  1G,917  persons  under  twenty  years 
of  M'jv.  and  of  both  sexes,  tcere  taken  into  custody  by 
the  police  of  the  Metropolis  ;  so  that,  probably,  the 
first  estimate  is  understated. 

The  following  table  shews  the  numbers  taken  into 
custody  in  the  Metropolis  during  five  years  ending 
1848 : t  — 

Number  of  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  taken  into  custody 
in  the  years 

1844 13,600 

1845  15,128 

184G    15,552 

1847  15,698 

1848  16,917 

Total 76,895 

It  therefore  follows,  that  between  1844  and  1848, 
spite  of  Ragged  Schools,  the  proportion  of  criminals 
under  twenty  years  of  age  to  the  population  of  the 
Metropolis  under  that  age,  increased  from  1  in  56  to 
1  in  47. 

*  See  Lord  Ashley's  Speed  its —Col.  Jebb's  Report,  1852.  p.  193.— 
Quarterly  Review,  1847. — On  the  1st  Jan.  1852,  in  addition  to  the  Criminal 
(lass,  there  were  40,557  children  in  the  English  Workhouses! 

t  Bee  Thomson's  "  Social  Evils." 

\  Carpenter's  Reformatory  Schools,  p.  120. 
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In  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Birmingham,  they 
are  said  to  be  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
population ;  while  in  all  our  other  great  towns  a 
considerable  part  of  the  juvenile  population  is  of  this 
character. 

In  this  school  we  train  our  felons. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  criminal 
courts,  and  with  the  character  of  the  30,000  persons 
who  are  annually  convicted  and  sentenced  by  them, 
know  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  offenders 
who  are  detected  and  brought  to  justice,  have  begun 
life  in  this  manner  in  the  streets  of  our  towns ;  have 
been  there  habituated,  from  their  earliest  years,  to 
crime,  and  have  grown  up  apart  from  all  good 
influences,  without  any  moral  training  whatever, 
and  without  any,  or  with  the  lowest  possible  form  of 
education. 

A  more  terribly  efficient  discipline  than  that  which 
our  criminals  receive  from  the  age  of  five  until  the 
time  when  society  is  compelled  to  expel  them  from 
its  bosom,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

But,  unhappily,  it  is  not  this  wretched  class  alone 
which  suffers  the  consequences  of  its  own  degra- 
dation. It  is  a  plague-spot  in  the  social  body, 
infecting  multitudes  of  the  children  of  our  towns, 
who  might,  and  probably  would,  otherwise  yield 
to  better  influences. 

Its  very  existence  adds  to  the  dangers  of  street 
life  and  street  amusements.  The  children  of  more 
respectable   parents    come   in   contact   with  them; 
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make  the  acquaintance  of  wretched  associates;  are 
introduced  into  all  the  haunts  of  vice,  with  which 
they  are  familiar  ;  learn  foul  habits  ;  become  accus- 
tomed t<>  had  language,  and  often  sink  to  the  same 
low  and  miserable  level. 

There  are  many  families  of  the  poor  whose 
children  are  sent  regularly  to  school,  morning  and 
afternoon.  But  too  often,  from  the  want  of  play- 
grounds connected  with  the  schools,  even  these 
children  spend  their  play  time  in  the  streets,  or 
are  carelessly  left  there  until  late  in  the  evenings, 
or  are  sent  out  there  while  their  parents  are  occupied, 
or  are  turned  out  of  doors  as  a  punishment,  or  are 
employed  in  running  errands  by  their  friends. 

All  these  children  necessarily  associate,  some 
more  and  some  less,  with  the  class  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  ;  hear  of  the  beer-house  scenes  ; 
see  the  habits  of  their  degraded  companions,  and 
suffer  from  intercourse  with  the  miserable  creatures 
we  are  rearing. 

Nor  can  this  be  prevented  until  the  degraded  and 
degrading  class  is  either  reformed,  or  removed  from 
the  streets  and  alleys  of  our  towns. 

Many  and  many  a  child  is  ruined  in  the  families 
of  the  poor,  spite  of  schools,  moral  training  and 
religious  education,  solely  by  the  contamination  of 
these  unfortunate  beings. 

So  long  as  we  leave  any  of  the  children  exposed 

to  this  vicious  street  training,  we  counteract  in  the 

most  effectual  possible  manner  the  influence  of  our 

b  2 
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clergy,  our  teachers,  and  our  schools ;  whilst  we 
make  our  great  towns,  with  all  their  activity,  wealth, 
and  intelligence,  actually  foster,  more  and  more 
effectually,  the  more  populous  they  become,  the  im- 
morality and  degradation  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
labourers. 

While  this  grave  evil  continues  to  disgrace  our 
civilization,  all  our  enormous  and  costly  system  of 
Prisons,  Police,  Criminal  Courts,  Penal  Colonies, 
and  Workhouses,  is  but  a  vast  expenditure  on  the 
mere  symptoms  of  disease. 

The  principal  causes  which  have  concurred  in 
demoralizing  so  many  of  the  children  of  •  our  great 
towns  may  be  thus  shortly  enumerated : — 

1.  The  want,  in  very  many  districts,  of  sufficient 
school-room  and  of  any  hind  of  refuges  for  the 
children,  whose  parents  are  obliged,  by  their 
occupations,  to  desert  them  every  day,  and  leave 
them  exposed  to  the  injurious  influences  I  have 
mentioned. 

2.  The  degraded  and  drunken  character  of  num- 
bers of  parents,  who  are  quite  careless  about 
their  children,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
advantage  of  sending   them   to   school. 

*  See  Col.  Jebb's  Report  on  Convict  Prisons.  1851.  p.  80.— Thomson's 
"Social  Evils:  their  Causes  and  Cure."  1852.— Report  on  Criminal  and 
Destitute  Juveniles.  1852.— Mr.  Clay's  Reports.— Report  on  the  Execution 
of  the  Criminal  Law,  1847,  containing  the  opinions  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
Judges.    See  Appendix. — Mr.  Richson's  Evidence. 
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3.  The  great  poverty  of  many  parents,  who  are 
unable  either  to  pay  the  fees,  which  are  required 

at  most  of  the  schools  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  or  to  provide  them  with  decent  clothing 
for  attendance. 

This  cause  operates  very  extensively,  even  in 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  manufacturing  towns. 
And  yet,  the  school  managers  can  very  seldom 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  payment  of  the 
weekly  fees,  as  these  often  form  the  principal, 
and  sometimes  the  only  fund,  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  teacher  and  support  the  school. 

4.  The  want  of  any  local  organization,  by  means 
of  which  the  municipal  bodies  might  raise  funds 
to  assist  such  poor  parents,  by  paying  the  school 
fees  for  them  and  providing  decent  clothing  for 
their  children. 

5.  The  fact,  that  neither  the  police  nor  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  have  any  power  to  compel  bad 
parents  to  do  their  duty  towards  their  children, 
or  to  save  those  children,  who  are  neglected  by 
the  parents ;  although  power  is  given  them  to 
punish  the  children  severely,  when  they  have 
committed  crime. 

6.  The  fact,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  existing 
schools  in  our  towns  have  no  play  ground,  so 
that  even  those  children  who  go  to  school,  are 
often  turned  out  into  the  streets  during  the  play 
time  for  exercise  and  amusement,  and  suffer  all 
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the  evil,  which  the  companions  and  scenes  they 
come  in  contact  with,  must  exercise  upon  them. 

It  is  thought  in  Germany  so  fatal  a  course  to 
leave  young  children  in  the  streets,  without 
superintendence,  that  the  law  expressly  pro- 
vides °  that  every  school  must  have  a  roomy, 
dry  play  ground  attached  to  it,  and  that  the 
children  must  be  exercised  in  it  during  the  play 
hours,  and  in  the  middle  of  both  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon  school  hours. 

The  effects  of  these  causes  upon  a  great  part  of 
our  town  population  are  so  degrading,  that  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  cannot  surmount  our 
religious  jealousies,  and  work  together  as  the 
Eomanists  and  the  different  sects  of  Protestants 
do  in  Central  Europe,  it  would  be  better  to  establish 
mere  refuges  and  play  grounds  for  the  worst  class  of 
our  town  children,  and  to  send  them  thither  every 
day,  than  to  leave  them  as  we  do,  to  grow  up  in  the 
streets.  In  these  refuges,  even  if  we  did  not  teach 
the  children  anything,  we  might  at  least  provide  for 
their  moral  and  physical  training,  by  means  of 
healthy  sports,  gymnastics,  perfect  cleanliness,  and  a 
constant  moral  superintendence.  They  would  in 
this  way,  grow  up  in  dry,  well  ventilated,  and 
healthy  quarters,  preserved  from  vicious  habits  and 
companions ;  habituated  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 

*  See  "  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and 
Europe."     Vol.  II. 
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invigorating  exercises,  and  accustomed  to  the  com- 
panionship   of  moral    superintendents.      We    should 

certain] y,  by  curing  these  'means,  have  less  crime  in 
the  great  towns,  a  healthier  class  of  children,  and  in 
the  end  cleaner  and  more  moral  homes. 

Any  such  discipline,  in  fact,  would  be  better, 
and  would  sooner  lead  to  that  which,  after  all,  ought 
to  be  the  end  of  all  our  strivings,  viz.,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  worst  class  of  homes,  than  the  blind  and 
reckless  neglect,  which  at  present  distinguishes  our 
treatment  of  the  children  of  the  felon  population  of 
our  towns. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  upon  our  own  towns 
to  enable  me  the  better  to  explain,  what  has  been 
done  throughout  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Baden,  AVirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  indeed 
the  whole  of  Germany. 

To  any  one  who  has  travelled  through  these  parts 
of  Europe,  I  need  not  say,  that  scarcely  any  thing 
exists,  that  can  be  compared  to  the  state  of  things  I 
have  been  describing  as  a  feature  of  our  great 
cities.  • 

If  any  one  will  take  his  stand  in  the  streets  of  a 
Swiss  or  German  town,  either  before  the  schools 
open  in  a  morning,  or  when  the  children  are  return- 
ing from  the  school  play-grounds  in  the  middle  of 

*  Geheimerath  Dr.  Brugge  man,  now  Vice  President  of  the  First  Chamber 
of  Prussia,  said  to  me,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  a  German  who 
had  not  been  in  England,  to  conceive  the  state  of  the  Juvenile  Poor  of  our 
Towns. 
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the  day,  or  after  the  schools  and  their  play-grounds 
are  closed  in  the  evening,  he  will  see  all  the 
children  of  the  town,  rich  and  poor  together,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  their  homes,  clean,  neatly  and  com- 
fortably dressed ;  happy,  healthy,  and  orderly  in 
appearance;  and  with  their  bags  of  books  in  their 
hands. 

If  he  will  go  into  the  same  streets,  during  the 
school  hours,  he  will  find  no  children  whatever, 
except  it  may  be  a  little  creature  too  young  for 
school,  or  boys  of  15  or  16,  who  have  finished  their 
school  course,  and  are  now  engaged  in  their  regular 
employment.  ° 

If  he  will  visit  the  schools,  he  will  find  dry,  clean, 
well  built,  and  well  ventilated  buildings ;  situated  in 
carefully  selected  sites,  each  divided  into  horn  four 
to  twelve  class-rooms,  surrounded  by  dry  and  roomy 
play-yards,  for  exercise ;  and  full  of  children  of  all 
classes,  comfortably  dressed,  clean,  healthy,  and 
intelligent  in  appearance,  and  under  the  care  of 
educated  men,  who  have  been  very  carefully  trained 
for  their  profession. 

In  Bonn,  Elberfeld,  Dusseldorf,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Munich,  Carls- 
ruhe,  Berne,  Zurich,  Friburg,  Lucerne,  and  many 
other  towns,  I  have  often  visited  the  class-rooms 
and  heard  the  children  examined,  f 

*  This  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  also,  where  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  is  always  attending  the  schools, 
f  See  "  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People."     Vol,  II. 
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The  schools  and  the  teachers  are  so  excellent,  and 
the, children  of  the  poorest  classes  of  these  countries 
are  so  much  more  civilized  than  with  us,  that  even  in 
the  ( Japitala  themselves,  1  have  often  seen  the  children 
of  the  ( terman  nobles  and  gentry  sitting  at  the  same 
desks  with  the  children  of  the  poorest  classes ;  and  in 
the  Primary  Schools  in  the  country  villages,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  either  in  Germany  or  Switzerland, 
for  the  children  of  some  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  attend  the  village  school  and  sit  at  the 
same  desks  with  the  children  of  the  villagers. 

I  have  myself  known  people  of  wealth  and  holding 
important  Government  situations,  whose  young  chil- 
dren were  being  educated  in  this  manner  in  the 
village  school. 

In  Elberfeld,  Bonn,  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Munich 
especially,  I  remember  seeing  the  sons  of  merchants, 
professional  men  and  nobles  sitting  in  the  same  rooms 
and  at  the  same  desks  with  the  children,  who  were 
clothed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Munici- 
pality, their  parents  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  small 
weekly  school  fees  required  for  every  child.  Nor  was 
this  occasioned  in  these  instances  by  the  poverty  of  the 
richer  parents,  but  solely  by  the  excellence  of  the 
schools  and  teachers,  for  as  I  have  said,  some  of  these 
parents  were  rich  proprietors,  and  others  were  in  high 
and  well  paid  official  positions  at  the  time.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  advocate  this  mingling  of 
children  of  different  ranks  of  society,  I  only  mention 
the  fact  of  such  association  being  possible,  as  a  proof 
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of  the  very  different  character  both  of  the  poor  children 
and  of  the  primary  schools  in  England  and  in  Germany. 

But  that  which  I  am  most  desirous  of  impressing 
upon  you,  is,  that  all  the  children  of  the  poorest  classes 
of  society  in  the  German  and  Swiss  towns,  instead  of 
living  in  the  way,  in  which  so  many  of  our  Juvenile 
Poor  do,  are  brought  up  in  good  schools  from  the  age 
of  5  to  the  age  of  14. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  the  children  are  permitted, 
if  their  parents  desire  it,  after  the  completion  of  their 
ninth  year,  to  discontinue  attendance  on  the  morning 
and  afternoon  classes.  But  this  is  only  on  condition, 
that  they  attend  the  evening  classes  on  four  days  of 
every  week,  and  the  Sunday  classes,  until  they  have 
completed  their  fifteenth  year.  And  in  Prussia,  they 
are  not  allowed,  even  then,  to  discontinue  their  attend- 
ance, unless  they  can  satisfactorily  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Primary 
Schools. 

Instead  of  there  being  in  each  Town,  crowds  of 
children  continually  exercised  and  drilled  in  crime, 
with  often  no  chance  of  escape  in  after  life,  all  the 
youth  of  these  towns  are  saved  from  the  degradation 
of  a  street  life  and  are  reared  in  good  habits  in  the 
company  and  under  the  moral  and  civilizing  influence 
of  educated  men. 

As  the  education  of  a  people  depends  much  more 
upon  the  characters  of  its  teachers,  than  upon  any 
other  part  of  its  educational  system,  I  will  endeavour 
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to  show  wliat  kind  of  men  the  German  and  Swiss 
teachers  are  and  how  they  are  prepared  for  their  duties, 
before  I  attempt  to  explain  how  the  towns  are  provided 
with  schools,  or  how  the  poor  children  are  brought  into 
them. 

The  Teach  f.i:>  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  are 
men,  who  from  the  age  of  15  to  the  age  of  21,  have 
been  educated  in  preparatory  Schools  and  Colleges, 
expressly  for  the  Teachers'  Profession.  They  are 
learned  men,  who  would  do  credit  to  much  higher 
situations ;  but  whose  habits  of  thought  and  life  have 
been  so  carefully  disciplined,  as  to  make  their  work  in 
the  classes,  otherwise  so  irksome,  really  a  pleasure  to 
them. 

The  limits  of  this  Paper  will  not,  of  course,  allow 
me  to  do  more  than  give  the  briefest  sketch  of  the 
course  of  preparation,  through  wThicli  each  of  the 
Teachers  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  must  pass 
before  he  is  allowed  to  take  the  management  of  any 
School. 

Those  children,  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be 
trained  for  Teachers,  do  not  leave  the  Primary 
Schools,  before  the  completion  of  their  fifteenth 
year.  They  then  generally  continue  to  attend  the 
Head  Masters  to  receive  instruction  in  the  evenings 
for  one  or  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  they 
enter,  either  one  of  the  superior  Schools,  where  the 
children  of  the  middle  classes  continue  their  educa- 
tion, and  where  the  weekly  fees  are  so  small,  that 
children  of  poor  parents  often  attend  them ;  or  they 
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enter,  what  is  called  a  Preparatory  School,  that  is, 
one  which  is  expressly  designed  to  prepare  Candi- 
dates for  the  Normal  or  Teachers'  Colleges. 

They  remain  in  these  Preparatory  Schools  until 
the  completion  of  their  eighteenth  year,  and  are 
educated  there  in  the  Scripture  history,  and  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  in  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  in  several  sciences,  in  music,  singing, 
and  in  geography.  When  they  leave  these  Schools, 
they  have  already  received  a  very  good  education. 
Up  to  this  time,  their  parents  have  paid  the  small 
weekly  fees  for  them,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
their  sons  gaining  admission  into  some  of  the 
Teachers'  Training  Colleges.  These  Institutions  are 
Teachers'  Universities,  in  which  all  the  candidates 
for  the  Teachers'  Profession  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Holland,  who  gain  admission 
to  them  in  the  manner  afterwards  described,  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  three  years. 

In  each  of  the  divisions  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land corresponding  to  our  counties,  there  are  two  or 
three  of  these  Colleges,  one  or  more  for  Eoman 
Catholic  students  and  the  other  for  Protestants. 

The  Directors  of  all  these  Great  Training  Schools 
are  religious  ministers,  and  the  education  given  in 
them  is  of  a  strictly  religious  character. 

They  are  supported  in  Switzerland  by  the  Cantonal 
Governments,  and  in  Germany  by  the  several  States, 
and  are  liberally  supplied  with  large  staffs  of  from 
eight  to  fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers  with  good 
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libraries,  numerous  oltusfl  rooms,  organs,  piano-fortes, 
all  necessary  school  apparatus,  model  practising 
schools,  and  farms  or  gardens  attached  to  them,  ° 

In  very  few  of  these  Colleges  is  there  any  attempt 
to  instruct  both  Protestants  and  Romanists,  but  Can- 
didates belonging  to  the  different  sects  of  Protestants 
are  generally  trained  together, 

There  are  a  great  number  of  these  Institutions  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 

In  Prussia  alone  there  are  45,  in  Switzerland  14, 
in  Holland  2,  in  Bavaria  8,  in  Saxony  8,  in  Hanover 
6,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden  8,  in  Wirt emb erg  3,  and  in 
each  of  the  smaller  German  States  one  or  more. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  public  examinations 
are  held  in  each  of  them,  at  which  all  young  men 
who  desire  to  be  Teachers  and  who  seek  admis- 
sion, may  present  themselves  as  Candidates. 

No  Candidate  however  can  be  received,  even  for 
examination,  unless  he  can  present  a  certificate  from 
a  physician  of  good  health,  and  certificates  from  his 
religious  minister  and  his  former  teacher  of  good 
character ;  nor  can  any  one  be  admitted  or  ever 
officiate  as  a  Teacher,  who  is  a  cripple,  or  deaf  or 

*  The  Ministers  of  State  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  'SYirtemberg, 
furnished  me  with  orders  and  letters  of  introduction  to  see  many  of  these  great 
institutions,  and  I  visited  and  carefully  inspected  the  great  Normal  Colleges  for 
the  Education  of  Candidates  for  the  Teachers"  Profession  at  Briihl,  Berlin, 
Potsdam,  Wcissenfels,  Dresden,  Standard,  Carlsruhe,  Berne,  St.  Gall,  Lau- 
sanne, Soleure,  Constance,  Lucerne,  Zurick,  Argau,  Neuchatel,  Vienna,  and 
the  Hague.  In  some  of  these  I  spent  several  days.  An  account  of  one  of 
the  Swiss  Colleges  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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deformed,  nor  any  one  who  has  weak  lungs,  so  im- 
portant is  it  thought  that  the  Schoolmasters  should 
be  in  every  way  fitted  for  their  duties. 

The  Candidates  who  satisfy  all  the  conditions  I 
have  mentioned  are  carefully  and  rigorously  exa- 
mined by  a  Committee  of  Examiners  composed  of 
the  Directors  and  one  or  more  Professors  of  the 
College,  one  of  the  local  Educational  Magistrates, 
and  an  Inspector. 

The  subjects  of  this  examination  comprise  all  the 
subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  * 

Those,  who  prove  themselves  the  most  efficient, 
are  selected  for  admission,  and  once  admitted  their 
course  in  life  is  secured,  because  they  pay  nothing 
for  their  education,  little  and  in  many  cases  nothing 
for  their  board  ;  and  when  they  leave  the  College,  if 
they  pass  their  final  examination  satisfactorily,  they 
receive  an  appointment  immediately.  Even  if  their 
first  place  is  an  inferior  one,  they  are  sure  to  obtain 
the  more  valuable  situations  as  vacancies  occur, 
if  their  conduct,  progress,  and  abilities  prove  satis- 
factory. 

The  period  of  residence  in  these  Colleges  is  three 
years,  and  the  students  during  that  time  are  educated 
most  carefully  in — 

I.    Eeligious   instruction,    including   the   Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  History  of  Christianity. 

*  What  these  subjects  are  see  infra,  p.  45. 
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II.  Th©  German  language,  including  exercises 
in  composition,  writing,  grammar,  and  read- 
ing. 

III.  Mathematics. 

IV.  History. 

V.  Physical  Geography. 

VI.  Botany  and  Gardening. 

VII.  Natural  History. 

VIII.  Drawing. 

IX.  Music,  including  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  music,  constant  practice  in  singing, 
chanting,  and  playing  the  organ,  piano-forte, 
and  violin. 

X.  Pedagogy,  or  the  art  of  teaching  children. 
This  is  taught  in  village  schools  attached  to 
the  Colleges,  in  which  the  young  men  practice 
teaching  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
Professors. 

XI.  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

XII.  Medicine.  This  may  seem  a  strange  part 
of  their  education,  but  every  student  in  a 
Prussian  Teachers'  College  is  taught  how  to 
treat  cases  of  suspended  animation,  wounds 
occasioned  by  the  bites  of  dogs,  injuries  by 
fire,  &c.  Also  how  to  distinguish  poisonous 
plants,  and  how  to  employ  some  of  the  more 
ordinary  antidotes. 

Public  examinations  are  held,  every  year,  in  each 
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of  these  great  Institutions,  and  at  these  times  all  the 
students,  who  have  completed  their  three  years' 
course  of  education  and  practice,  and  all  other 
candidates  who  choose  to  present  themselves,  are 
examined  by  the  Director  and  Professors.  Every 
one  who  passes  this  examination,  receives  a  diploma, 
stating  his  fitness  to  be  a  Teacher.  Those  who  do 
not,  are  obliged  to  continue  their  education  at  their 
own  expense,  until  they  are  able  to  prove,  that  they 
have  attained  adequate  knowledge  and  sufficient  ex- 
pertness  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  to  deserve  one. 
Without  such  a  certificate  of  merit  no  one  in  either 
Germany  or  Switzerland  is  ever  allowed  to  practice 
as  a  Teacher. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  it  is  the  Government 
which  appoints  to  the  vacant  posts  in  the  village  and 
town  schools.  The  parochial  and  town  school  com- 
mittees do  this  ;  and  as  they  always  prefer  a  tried 
and  experienced  man  to  a  young  and  untried  one, 
the  successful  Teachers  always  get  moved  on, 
from  the  inferior  situations,  until  they  obtain  the 
places  of  Professors  or  Directors  in  the  Normal 
Colleges. 

From  this  sketch,  it  may  be  imagined  what  an 
able  and  efficient  class  of  Teachers  is  obtained.  I 
spent  many  months  in  the  society  of  these  men,  both 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  quiet  country  villages 
throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  am  only 
too  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  their  ability  and  in- 
dustry, and  to  the  admirable  effects  of  their  labours. 
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In  Prussia  alone,  there  are  30,000  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  this  manner,  now  at  work  in  the 
Primary  Schools ;  while  the  45  Prussian  Normal 
Colleges  contain  2, GOO  young  persons  who  are  being 
educated  to  supply  the  vacancies  annually  occasioned 
in  the  Teachers'  ranks  by  deaths,  superannuation, 
illness  or  other  causes. 

And  a  similar  system,  be  it  remembered,  is  in 
operation  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland,   and  Denmark. 

But  how,  you  will  ask  me,  are  the  poor  children 
in  German  towns  saved  from  a  street  life  and 
brought  under  the  influence  of  their  Teachers? 

I  will  proceed  to  show. 

The  municipal  systems  of  both  the  German  and 
the  Swiss  towns  are  very  liberal  in  character.  The 
Town  Councils  are  elected  by  the  citizens.  These 
magistrates  select  six  persons  from  among  them- 
selves, three  citizens  having  the  reputation  of  being 
conversant  in  matters  connected  with  the  schools,  a 
certain  number  of  representatives  of  the  private 
schools  existing  in  the  town,  and  a  member  of  each 
of  the  committees  of  the  Town  Council  not  otherwise 
represented,  to  form  a  School  Committee  °  for  the 
town.  The  first  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  town 
is  also  ex-officio  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  if 
the  town  contains  both  Romanists  and  Protestants, 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  School  Committees,  and  of  the  muni- 
cipal systems  of  Germany,  see  "  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People." 
Vol.  2. 
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each  of  the  different  parties  must  be  respectively  re- 
presented in  the  committee  by  a  proportionate  number 
of  members  of  its  religious  persuasion. 

This  committee,  when  thus   constituted,   is   em- 
powered and  obliged  by  law  : — 

To  provide  School  room,  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  children ; — 

To  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers  for  all 
the  Municipal  Schools  : — 

To  provide  for  the  regular  and  sufficient  pay- 
ment of  all  the  Teachers  of  the  Municipal 
Schools : — 

To  supply  all  necessary  School  apparatus,  such 
as  maps,  slates,  black  boards,  desks,  forms, 
&c,  for  all  the  Schools  in  the  town  : — 

To  keep  all  the  Class  Eooms  and  Teachers' 
houses  in  good  repair,  well  whitewashed  and 
painted,  and  well  warmed :  — 

To  provide  each  School-house  with  a  roomy  and 
dry  play  ground  : — 

To  take  care,  that  all  the  Teachers,  both  in  the 
Municipal  and  Private  Schools,  exercise  the 
children  every  morning  and  afternoon: — 

To  personally  inspect  each  School  a  certain 
number  of  times  every  year  : — 

To  see  that  every  parent  in  the  town  provides 
for  the  daily  education  of  his  children,  either 
at  home,  or  in  some  one  of  the  Private  or 
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Public   Schools,  from  the   age  of  five  to  the 
completion  of  their  fourteenth  year: — 
And  to  pay  the1  weekly  School  fees  and   pro- 
vide decent  and  comfortable  clothing  for  the 
children   of  all   parents  too  poor  to  do  this 
themselves. 
With  respect  to  this  latter  duty,  in  those  parts  of 
Germany,  where  School  fees  are  still  paid,  the  School 
Committees  in  the  towns  determine,  after  careful  in- 
quiry, as  our  Boards  of  Guardians  do,  who  are  so 
poor  as  to  require  this  relief.     When  the  relief  is 
granted,  the  clothes  given  are  very  neat  and  comfort- 
able, and  do  not  differ  from  the  dress  of  the  other 
children.     In  some  parts  of  Germany,  however,  no 
School  fees  are  now  demanded  from  anyone,  but  all 
the  educational    expenses  are  defrayed  out  of  the 
municipal  rates. 

The  School  Committees  obtain  the  funds  required 
for  the  several  purposes  I  have  enumerated,  from  the 
-Town  Councils,  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  due 
performance  of  these  duties  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Teachers  of  all  the  Schools,  founded  by  the 
municipalities,  are  elected  by  these  School  Com- 
mittees, and  are  therefore  generally  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion  as  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
Where  several  Schools  have  to  be  founded  by  the 
same  committee,  one  is  set  apart  for  each  religious 
party,  and  its  Teachers  belong  to  the  same  persuasion. 
There  is  generallv  in  each  town  at  least  one  Public 
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School  belonging  to  each  of  the  Eomanist  and  Pro- 
testant parties. 

Where  only  one  School  is  founded,  the  Head 
Master  is  generally  of  the  same  religious  persuasion 
as  the  majority  of  the  committee,  but  one  or  more  of 
the  Assistant  Teachers  are  sometimes  appointed  from 
the  other  religious  denomination.  But  neither  in 
Protestant  Saxony,  nor  in  Eomanist  Bavaria  does 
this  occasion  any  real  practical  difficulty;  partly, 
because  the  religious  lessons  are  given  immediately 
after  opening  the  Schools  in  the  mornings  and  imme- 
diately before  closing  them  in  the  afternoons  ;  and 
any  parent  is  at  liberty  to  remove  his  children 
during  these  lessons,  if  he  provides  for  their  religious 
education  elsewhere;  and  partly,  because  the  parents, 
who  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  committee  in 
religion,  may  if  they  please  send  their  children  to 
any  private  School  of  their  own  persuasion,  or  to  the 
public  School  belonging  to  their  own  party,  and  can 
obtain  all  the  same  assistance  from  the  School  Com- 
mittee by  doing  so. 

The  Protestant  clergy  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Swit- 
zerland; the  monks  of  the  cantons  of  Friburg,  Lucerne, 
Soleure,  St.  Gall,  Uri,  and  Zug ;  and  the  priests  of 
Bavaria  and  Switzerland  assured  me  repeatedly,  that 
in  actual  practice,  all  the  difficulties  which,  in  theory, 
would  seem  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  religious 
parties  to  unite  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  really 
vanish,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  experience. 

The  proof  of  this  is,  that  throughout  Germany, 
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Switzerland  and  Holland,  all  the  children  are  saved 
from  street  life,  and  are  at  this  present  time  receiving 
a  careful,  religions,  moral  and  intellectual  training 
from  highly-educated  and  efficient  Teachers. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  great  result 
has  been  obtained  spite  of  obstacles,  at  least  as  great 
as  those  which  have  seemed  to  make  it  so  difficult 
for  us  to  act. 

Are  they  religious  differences  which  hinder  us  ? 

Look  at  Bavaria,  the  Prussian  Ehine  provinces, 
and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Friburg,  Zug,  Lucerne,  and 
Soleure.  Will  any  one  say,  that  the  religious  diffi- 
culties existing  in  those  countries  are  less  than  those 
which  exist  in  our  own  ?  Is  Bomanism  there  free 
from  those  pretensions,  which  are  the  results  of  a 
belief  in  the  Church's  infallibility,  and  which  stimu- 
late opposition  instead  of  conciliating  opinion  ?  Is 
the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  Friburg 
or  Bavaria,  of  a  more  yielding  character  towards  the 
Protestant  u  heretics"  than  that  of  one  Protestant 
party  in  England  to  another  ?  Have  not  the  quarrels 
of  the  Protestant  sects  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  and  in 
the  south  of  Switzerland,  within  the  last  five  years, 
been  even  less  charitable  and  Christian,  than  anything 
we  have  had  to  lament  among  ourselves  ?  Have  not 
the  disputes  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  followers 
of  Eonge  in  the  north  of  Germany  been  accompanied 
with  the  bitterest  feelings  and  the  earnest  fears  of  all 
attached  to  the  faith,  which  Luther  dared  to  preach  ? 
And  yet,  spite  of  all  this,  in  each  of  these  countries, 
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so  far  as  the  education  of  the  poor  is  concerned,  all 
the  difficulties  arising  from  religious  differences  have 
been  overcome,  and  all  the  poor  children  have  been 
saved  from  the  streets  and  brought  under  the  influence 
of  a  religious  education  without  any  religious  party 
having  been  offended. 

Are  the  difficulties,  which  hinder  us,  caused  by  our 
happy  local  freedom  and  by  our  most  laudable  fear 
of  central  interference  ? 

Look  at  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  local  government 
is  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  further  in  fact  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world  ;  where  each 
little  canton  administers  for  itself  all  its  own  internal 
affairs.  Look  too  at  Holland,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
fully-developed  constitutional  liberty.  And  yet,  in 
each  of  these  countries,  and  especially  in  the  former, 
the  educational  regulations  are  carried  out  most 
carefully,  most  rigorously  I  may  say,  without  any 
party  being  offended  or  any  increase  of  bureau- 
cratic centralization,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
great  stimulating  of  local  activity  and  intelligence. 

Once  let  us  feel  in  real  earnest  about  this  matter  ; 
once  let  us  acknowledge  the  religious,  social  and  poli- 
tical necessities,  which  cry  to  us  with  a  voice  of 
warning  from  the  back  streets  of  our  towns,  and  we 
shall  soon  find,  that  we  may  easily  work  together 
without  offending  the  earnest  religious  beliefs  of  any 
party. 

The  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  most  of  the 
Swiss  and  German  Schools  is  as  follows: — The  first 
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hour  in  the  mornings  is  devoted  to  religious  education, 
which  in  the  Protestant  Schools  consists  in  prayer, 
ffmgmg  a  Imnii,  reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible, 
an  explanation  of  it  by  the  Teacher,  an  examination 
of  the  children  in  the  Scripture  History  and  its 
manners  and  customs,  and  in  allusions  to  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  connected  with  the  portion  read. 
After  this,  follow,  in  regular  order,  in  the  lower 
classes,  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  the  simple  rules 
of  arithmetic,  recitation  and  singing;  and  in  the 
higher,  lessons  in  mental  arithmetic,  history,  geo- 
graphy, the  elements  of  physical  science,  singing,  and 
music. 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  school 
hours,  the  children  are  taken  out  into  the  play  ground 
for  exercise  and  amusement. 

Another  religious  lesson  is  given  and  a  short  prayer 
is  preferred  just  before  closing  the  School  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  girls  then  remain  for  an  hour  after  the 
boys  have  left,  to  receive  instruction  in  sewing,  from 
a  female  Teacher,  who  attends  on  purpose. 

In  Switzerland,  evening  classes  are  opened  in  every 
town,  and  are  attended  by  young  men  of  the  poorest 
classes  and  of  all  ages  between  sixteen  and  thirty. 
They  are  most  numerously  attended  in  the  winter 
months.  In  these  classes,  the  young  people  pursue 
their  studies  in  history,  the  physical  sciences,  drawing 
and  singing. 

The  German,  Swiss,  and  Dutch  Town  Schools 
almost  always  contain  from  four  to  ten  class  rooms, 
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each  fitted  up  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and  forms, 
with  a  Teacher's  desk  in  front  of  them,  a  large  black 
board,  a  frame  on  which  to  hang  maps,  of  which 
there  is  generally  a  good  supply,  books  for  the 
Teacher's  use,  and  cabinets  of  specimens  for  object 
lessons. 

Under  each  desk,  there  is  a  place  where  the  scholar 
deposits  his  cap  and  the  bag,  or  little  knapsack  in 
which  he  has  carried  his  books  to  School. 

The  rooms  are  whitewashed  often,  and  kept  very 
clean,  and  are  well  warmed  and  ventilated.  During 
the  intervals  for  recreation  in  the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  School  hours,  the  windows  are  all 
thrown  wide  open. 

Each  class  is  instructed  by  a  Teacher  in  a  separate 
room.  They  have  no  monitors.  In  Leipsic,  I  re- 
member seeing  one  noble  School,  which  contained 
fourteen  such  rooms,  and  had  a  staff  of  fourteen 
Teachers.  I  saw  many  Town  Schools  with  ten  class 
rooms  and  ten  Teachers. 

The  children  are  divided  into  classes  according  to 
their  proficiency,  and  are  gradually  moved  on  from 
one  room  to  another  according  to  their  progress. 

This  plan  of  teaching  the  different  classes  in  dif- 
ferent rooms  adds  incalculably  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  of  the  Teachers.  In  each  class,  only 
one  voice  is  heard  at  a  time, — the  voice  of  the 
Teacher  questioning,  or  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
children  answering.  Their  attention  therefore  is  not 
disturbed  or  diverted  from  the  Teacher  by  what  is 
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going  on  in  any  other  place.  As  the  number  of 
children  superintended  by  one  Teacher  in  a  German 
or  Swiss  town,  is  on  the  average  not  more  than 
eighty,  and  often  not  more  than  fifty,  each  child 
receives  a  larger  share  of  the  Teacher's  attention 
than  with  ns,  where  it  is  generally  divided  between 
a  much  greater  number. 

My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  the 
methods  of  instruction  °  pursued  in  the  German, 
Swiss,  and  Dutch  Schools,  nor  how  well  they  are 
devised,  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  children  awake 
and  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  the  lesson ;  to  make 
them  think ;  to  exercise  them  in  using  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired ;  to  teach  them  how  to  learn  ; 
and  to  preserve  order  and  kind  forbearance  towards 
one  another. 

I  had  repeated  proofs  from  the  German  poor,  how 
much  they  valued  these  institutions.  They  never 
seemed  to  understand  me,  when  I  doubted  about 
their  liking  the  School  system.  As  one  poor  man  in 
Cologne  said  to  me,  u  You  see,  Sir,  I  am  very  poor, 
and  the  magistrates  clothe  my  children,  pay  for  them, 
and  send  them  to  a  good  school,  and  I'm  in  hopes 
they  will  do  better  for  themselves  in  after  life  than  I 
have.  Why  should  I  dislike  them  ?"  Another  in 
Eatisbon  said  to  me,  M  Our  Teachers,  Sir,  are  so 
clever,  that  we  are  only  too  glad  to  get  our  children 
educated   by  them."     Another  labourer  in  Munich, 

*  See  further  on  this  subject  in  "  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the 

People." 
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who  was  much  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  own 
children,  took  me  to  the  School,  where  his  children 
were  paid  for  by  the  town,  and  showed  me  with 
pride  the  sons  of  two  counts,  a  physician  and  an 
officer  of  the  court  at  the  same  desks  with  them. 
A  poor  man  in  Saxony  told  me  u  that  the  vil- 
lagers always  liked  their  Teachers,  because  the 
children  gained  so  much  good  in  every  way  from 
them." 

A  poor  woman  in  Munich,  whom  I  found  at  the 
door  of  the  Town  Committee's  Office,  told  me  she 
was  waiting  there  to  ask  the  committee  to  let  her 
little  girl,  who  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age,  and 
consequently  under  the  legal  school  age,  begin  her 
School  attendance.  She  said,  u  You  see,  Sir,  she 
gets  taken  care  of  at  School  much  better  than  I  can 
find  time  to  take  care  of  her  at  home." 

I  might  multiply  such  instances,  did  my  time  allow. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  School  laws  and  institutions 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  very  popular  with 
all  classes  of  both  poor  and  rich,  and  are  in  the 
villages  enforced  most  strictly  by  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  system,  which 
I  have  been  attempting  to  describe,  interferes  unne- 
cessarily with  Private  Schools  supported  by  private 
societies  or  individuals. 

Such  Schools  may  be  founded,  and  many  such 
exist,  subject  to  certain  very  simple  and  excellent 
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regulations,   which    are    required,  for  the  .sake  of 

society,  and  to  which  none  of  the  private  patrons  of 
(hose  Schools  object. 

Any  society  or  private  individual  may  found  or 
support  such  Schools  on  the  following  conditions  ; — 

1.  lie  must  allow  it  to  be  visited  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Public  Inspectors,  who  have  only 
a  right  to  inspect,  but  none  to  interfere. 

2.  The  School  must  be  provided  with  a  play 
ground,  and  the  children  must  be  exercised 
in  it,  every  morning  and  afternoon. 

3.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, singing,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  physical 
sciences  must  be  taught  in  the  School. 

4.  A  sufficient  number  of  Teachers  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  children,  generally  about  one 
Teacher  to  every  seventy  children. 

5.  The  rooms  must  be  kept  clean,  well  warmed, 
lighted,  and  ventilated. 

6.  No  person  may  be  employed  as  Teacher,  who 
has  not  obtained  certificates  of  health,  of  com- 
petence, and  of  good  character,  at  some  one  of 
the  Normal  Colleges. 

These  would  seem  to  be  very  reasonable  condi- 
tions, but  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  no  one  in  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland  objects  to  them,  or  thinks  them 
either  stringent  or  unnecessary. 

D 
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Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  religious  education 
of  the  teachers  and  the  children.  The  Normal  Colleges 
of  the  different  religious  parties  are  presided  over  by 
religious  ministers,  the  education  given  there  is  of 
strictly  religious  character ;  the  inspectors  are  all 
religious  ministers ;  the  principal  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity in  each  town  is  ex-officio  member  of  the  town 
school  committees ;  the  religious  ministers  of  each 
school  district  have  the  right  to  visit  the  schools,  and 
listen  to  the  instruction  of  the  teachers,  when  they 
please ;  and  the  parents  are  obliged  by  law  to  allow 
their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  given  in 
their  school,  or  to  provide  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion by  their  own  minister. 

But  the  most  important  regulations,  so  far  as  my 
subject  this  evening  is  concerned,  are  those,  obliging 
each  Town  Council,  first,  to  take  care  that  every  child  in 
the  town,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  receives 
daily  education,  either  at  home,  or  in  some  school 
selected  by  the  parents ;  and  secondly,  to  clothe  and 
pay  the  school  fees  for  those  children  whose  parents 
can  prove  that  they  are  too  poor  to  do  so. 

The  consequence  of  these  regulations  is,  that  no 
children  in  these  towns  are  neglected  during  their  tender 
years  ;  none  are  left  to  grow  up  in  the  streets  ;  but  all, 
however  poor,  are  accustomed  for  nine  years  of  their 
lives,  to  perfect  cleanliness,  to  regular  exercise,  to  neat 
and  comfortable  clothing,  to  well  ventilated  apartments, 
and  to  the  constant  society,  companionship,  manners, 
and  advice  of  well  educated  men. 
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Those  habits  become,  long  before  the  children  leave 
the  schools,  a  second  nature  in  most  of  them,  and 
render  a  higher  state  of  home  comforts  and  civilization 
absolutely  necessary  for  them. 

For  all  these  years,  they  are  kept  out  of  filth,  from 
bad  companions,  away  from  the  beerhouses,  and  are 
placed  under  constant  supervision  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence. 

No  poor  man  is  prevented  sending  his  children  to 
school  by  inability  to  pay  the  school  pence,  for  the 
town  pays  it  for  him,  as  soon  as  the  education  com- 
mittee is  satisfied  of  his  poverty.  No  poor  parent  is  de- 
terred by  the  wretchedness  of  his  children's  dress ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  induced  to  send  them  by  the  know- 
ledge that  by  doing  so,  they  will  be  provided  with 
comfortable  clothing.  No  poor  person  is  prevented  by 
objection  to  the  religion  of  the  teacher,  for  if  he  objects 
to  the  teachers  of  one  school,  the  committee  will,  at  his 
request,  transfer  his  children  to  any  other  school  he  may 
prefer ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  parent  has,  in  the 
face  of  these  liberal  provisions,  any  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing his  children,  or  for  leaving  them  to  grow  up  in  the 
streets,  to  become  the  pests  of  society,  and  the  miser- 
able victims  of  his  neglect. 

It  is  needless  then  for  me  to  repeat,  that  the  social 
condition  of  the  children  of  the  German,  Swiss,  and 
Dutch  towns  is  so  different  to  that  of  a  great  part  of 
the  juvenile  population  of  our  great  cities  that  no  com- 
parison can  be  instituted.  It  is  indeed  so  superior 
that  any  one  attempting  to  describe  it  to  those  who 
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have  not  seen  it,  must  necessarily  labour  under  the 
imputation  of  exaggeration.  And  yet  it  is  so  evident 
to  even  a  casual  observer,  that  I  have  several  times 
seen  sceptical  men  converted  by  a  half  hour's  walk 
through  a  German  Town.  I  travelled  in  the  summer  of 
1847,  through  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  from  Ulm 
to  a  town  in  the  interior,  by  night.  My  companions 
in  the  Diligence,  were  an  Oxford  Fellow,  a  German, 
and  a  Frenchman ;  our  conversation,  during  part  of 
the  journey,  turned  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor 
children  in  the  German  Towns.  My  Oxford  friend 
would  not  credit  the  account,  which  the  German  and  I 
had  been  giving  him,  of  the  educational  efforts  of 
Germany,  and  affected,  moreover,  to  laugh  at  them  as 
useless  and  chimerical.  I  saw  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  a  convert  of  him,  by  argument — and  so,  to 
save  words,  I  ended  the  conversation  by  saying,  "  well, 
if  you  are  ever  in  the  streets  of  a  German  town  in 
the  morning,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  or  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o'clock,  observe  what  is  going 
on,  and  remember  w'hat  I  told  you." 

It  so  happened,  that  we  stopped  early  the  next 
day,  to  change  horses,  in  a  small  town  between 
Ulm  and  Stuttgard.  It  was  just  before  the  Primary 
Schools  commenced  their  mornings'  work. — All  the 
children  at  the  time  happened  to  be  on  their  way  to 
school.  I  begged  the  Oxford  Fellow  to  get  out  of  the 
Diligence  and  observe  what  was  going  on  around 
us  at  that  time. 

The  street,  in  which  we  had  pulled  up,  was  full  of 
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clean  and  respectable- looking  children,  each  of  the  girls 
holding  a  small  bag  of  books  in  her  hand,  and  each  boy 
carrying  a  little  goatskin  knapsack  full  of  books  on  his 
back.  There  were  no  rags,  no  bare  feet,  and  no  un- 
seemly patched  and  darned  clothes.  The  girls  were  all 
very  neat,  their  hair  was  dressed,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  Germany,  with  a  good  deal  of  taste,  and  their  general 
appearance  was  healthy  and  comfortable.  A  stranger 
would  have  imagined  them  all  to  be  children  belonging 
to  the  middle  classes.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  poor  artizans  and  labourers.  In 
England,  many  would  have  been  the  squalid  idlers  of  our 
gutters  and  back  alleys.  In  this  German  town,  no  dif- 
ference could  be  discerned  between  the  appearance  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  labourer  and  those  of  the 
richer  shopkeeper.  They  all  looked  equally  clean, 
respectable,  polite,  and  intelligent.  I  asked  my  com- 
panion if  he  was  convinced;  he  turned  to  me  and 
answered,  "  Yes,  this  is  indeed  a  very  interesting  and 
very  curious  sight. — I  do  not  any  longer  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  all  you  told  me  last  night.  It  is  certainly 
very  remarkable."  That  ten  minutes  taught  him  more 
than  he  would  have  learned  by  days  of  argument. 

The  reflexion  to  which  this  sight  leads  every  beholder 
is,  that  if  this  is  the  condition  of  all  the  children  of  the 
German  towns,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  their  poor  are  so 
much  more  prosperous,  virtuous,  and  happy  than  our 
own. 

Take  the  history  of  one  boy's  life  in  any  town  in 
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Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  or  Holland,  and  this 
will  be  more  comprehensible. 

He  begins  life  in  a  home,  where  the  parents  have 
been  themselves  educated  ;  he  remains  there,  until  the 
completion  of  his  fifth  year ;  he  then  enters  one  of  the 
primary  schools  ;  there  he  is  obliged,  every  morning 
and  afternoon,  to  keep  himself  perfectly  clean  and  neat, 
until  the  hours  of  study  are  over ;  he  is  in  daily  and 
hourly  communication  for  nine  years  with  a  well  in- 
structed man ;  he  is  examined  from  time  to  time  by  his 
religious  minister  and  by  the  inspectors  of  the  state ; 
he  is  obliged  to  take  regular  daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  When  in  school,  he  lives  during  all  those  years, 
in  a  well  ventilated  room.  He  is  daily  taught  the 
truths  of  religion  and  the  elements  of  several  sciences ; 
he  is  accustomed  to  habits  of  work,  perseverance, 
regular  hours,  cleanliness,  politeness,  and  order,  till 
they  become  natural. 

He  has  before  him,  for  all  these  years,  the  example 
of  an  educated  man  in  his  teacher,  and  he  acquires, 
insensibly,  a  respect  for  knowledge,  which  he  never 
shakes  off  in  after  life.  He  finds  out  too,  how  much 
there  is  to  learn,  and  this  induces  in  his  mind  a  sense 
of  humility. 

Such  a  boy  surely  goes  out  into  the  world  a  more 
moral,  useful  and  conservative  member  of  society,  than 
the  neglected  creatures,  so  many  of  whom  are  in  our 
streets  trained  as  criminals. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  my  attempting  to 
show  from  statistics  and  authorities  how  these  regu- 
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lations  have  raised  and  improved  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  ;  but  I  venture,  after  repeated  visit 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  to  express  my  conviction, 
that  the  effects  of  the  care,  which  is  taken  of  the  young, 
are  distinctly  discernible  in  the  happy  and  comfort- 
able social  state  of  the  German  and  Swiss  poor,  in  the 
diminution  of  pauperism  among  them,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anything*,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  more 
revolting  features  of  life  among  the  worst  classes  in  our 
towns.  All  accounts  prove,  that  since  the  en- 
forcing of  these  school  laws,  the  condition  of  the  poor 
of  these  countries  lias  very  greatly  improved  in  all 
that  marks  the  progress  of  social,  as  distinguished  from 
political  civilization. 

The  people  have  carried  out  these  laws  so  effectively, 
that  if  the  number  of  the  young  men  who  attend 
the  superior  schools  and  colleges  is  reckoned,  it 
appears  that  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Switzer- 
land, one  person  in  every  Jive  of  the  whole  population, 
and  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany  and 
Holland,  one  person  in  every  six,  is  attending  school 
every  day.*  What  a  vast  and  extensive  machinery  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  has  been  created  to  ensure 
such  a  result,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  in  Prussia 
alone,  in  1844,  23,646  primary  schools  had  been  built, 

*  In  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion  is  1  in  5.  In  some  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  it  is  1  in  4.5.  In  Manchester,  I  am  informed  by  tlie 
Rev.  C.  Richson,  Clerk  in  Orders  at  the  Cathedral,  that  it  has  been  clearly 
ascertained,  that  only  1  in  13  of  the  population  is  attending  school.  That  is, 
the  proportional  school  attendance  of  Manchester  is  in  1853  only  one-third  that 
of  Switzerland  !     See  Appendix. 
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many  of  which  contained  as  many  as  ten  separate  class 
rooms,  and  ten  teachers — that  these  schools  were  at- 
tended daily  by  2,328,146  children,  and  were  directed 
by  29,639  well  educated  teachers— that  of  these,  28,000 
had  obtained  diplomas  in  the  Normal  Colleges,  and  that 
forty-five  such  colleges  had  been  established  and  en- 
dowed expressly  for  their  education. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  throughout  the  rest  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  all  the  machinery 
of  education  has  been  prepared,  on  at  least  an  equal 
scale,  it  is  obvious,  that  unless  the  people  themselves 
had  learned  the  value  of  these  expensive  institutions, 
such  results  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

I  would  not  however  be  understood  in  any  way  to 
disparage,  what  has  been  effected  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  in  preparing  the  way  for  im- 
proved and  extended  local  activity. 

In  1839  there  was  not  one  Teacher's  College  in  the 
whole  of  England.  No  teachers  in  the  English  or 
Welsh  schools,  up  to  that  year,  had  received  any 
special  education  to  fit  them  for  the  performance  of 
their  important  duties — no  special  training,  and  but  a 
moderate  degree  of  learning  was  thought  necessary  for 
a  schoolmaster.  There  was  no  organized  system  of 
inspection,  no  inspectors,  no  published  reports  on  the 
state  of  schools  assisted  by  the  state,  and  very  little 
assistance  ever  granted. 

In  1840,  the  first  Teacher's  Training  College  was 
founded  by  my  brother,  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth 
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and  Mr.  Tufnell,  at  Batteraea,  and  since  that  tim*   g 
great  progress  lias  been  made. 

My  brother  in  forms  me,  that  since  that  year  forty 
such  colleges  have  been  founded,  or  are  nearly  com- 
pleted in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  twenty-two 
for  schoolmasters  and  eighteen  for  schoolmistresses — 
£353,402  3s.  7d.  have  been  expended  on  their  erection, 
£90,000  per  annum  will  be  required  for  their  future 
support. 

These  colleges  are  capable  of  accommodating  1,885 
students ;  but  they  are  deprived  of  a  great  part  of 
their  efficiency,  by  the  want  of  sufficient  funds  for  their 
support. 

Since  the  year  1838  about  4,000  Schools  have  been 
erected ;  the  necessary  funds  having  been  partly  pro- 
vided out  of  the  public  grant,  on  the  terms  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament, in  order  to  secure  their  future  support  and 
management. 

5,607  Pupil  Teachers  have  been  apprenticed  and 
now  receive  yearly  stipends  from  the  public  grant. 
Out  of  their  ranks,  the  future  students  for  the  Normal 
Colleges  will  be  principally  chosen,  after  having  been 
carefully  educated  during  their  apprenticeship  in  pre- 
paration for  their  studies  in  the  College. 

1,173  Teachers,  who  have  been  examined  by  Her 

Majesty's   Inspectors    and  have   obtained   certificates 

attesting  their  skill,  have  had  their  salaries  augmented 

out  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  in  certain  proportions 

defined  by  the  minutes  of  council. 

d  2 
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28  Inspectors  have  been  appointed. — These  gentle- 
men are  constantly  engaged  in  visiting  and  inspecting 
schools,  which  have  received  aid  from  Government,  and 
in  promoting  the  success  of  the  teachers  by  their  sym- 
pathy, counsel,  and  advice. 

The  schools  in  all  the  workhouses  throughout  the 
country  have  been  organized  on  a  progressive  system, 
and  a  noble  Training  College  has  been  founded  at 
Knellar  Hall,  at  an  outlay  of  £40,000  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers,  designed  specially  for  this  class  of 
schools. 

A  great  many  excellent  school-books  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

And  finally,  a  great  number  of  schools  have  re- 
ceived grants  of  books  at  reduced  prices. 

These  are  great  results,  which  prove  by  this  very 
success,  how  well  the  minutes  of  Council  have  been 
suited  to  the  wants  which  they  were  intended  to  meet. 
But  they  are  doubly  important,  when  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  the  change  of  opinion,  which  has  gradu- 
ally, but  surely,  stolen  over  the  nation,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Normal  College  atBattersea,  in  1840, 
and  the  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  which  took  place  about  the  same  time. 

But  the  conclusion,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
Society,  is  this  \  that  in  order  to  make  the  labours  of 
the  committee  truly  effective,  and  to  derive  from  them 
all  the  good  they  are  intended  to  confer,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  some  means  of  enabling  each  municipality  to 
provide : — 
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1. — Sufficient    school   room    and    healthily   situated 

schools  for  all  the  children  in  the  town. 
2. — Suitable  salaries  for  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
trained  Teachers. 
3. — Means  for  the  proper  support,  cleansing,  lighting, 

warming  and  ventilation  of  all  the  schools. 
4. — A  play -ground  for  every  school  situated  in  the 

Town. 
5  — Means  for  the  payment  of  the  school-fees  for  the 

children  of  indigent  parents. 
6. — Decent  and  comfortable  clothing  for  the  children 
of  poor  parents  not  able  to  clothe  their  children 
properly  for  school  attendance. 
Until  this  is  done  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  we 
can  save  society  from  the  vast  evils  which  are  being 
entailed  upon  it  by  the  neglected  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  our  Juvenile  Population. 

That  it  could  be  effected,  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  we  left  all  the  schools  under  their  present  manage- 
ment and  limited  our  efforts  to  enabling  each  muni- 
cipality— 

First,  to  levy  a  School  Rate,  and  out  of  the  funds 
so  raised  : — 

1.  To  pay  a  certain  sum  per  week  to  the  Mana- 
gers or  Trustees  of  each  School,  for  each  child 
attending  its  classes ;  for  the  proper  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  School  and  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  Teachers. 

2.  To  pay  the  school-pence,  and  find  comfortable 
Clothing  for  indigent  children. 
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And  secondly :  to  compel  every  parent  in  receipt  of 
out- door  relief  to  send  his  children  under  a  certain 
age  daily  to  some  school  of  his  own  selection,  or, 
if  he  would  not  select,  to  send  them  to  the  secular 
instruction  given  in  some  school  near  the  parents' 
home. 

Each  school  might  he  assisted,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, on  the  conditions  : — 

1.  That  the  Managers  should  allow  an  Inspector 
to  visit  the  School,  and  simply  report  its  con- 
dition. 

2.  That  the  School  Rooms  should  he  kept 
clean  and  well- ventilated,  and  that  a  dry 
play-ground  should  be  provided. 

3.  That  no  immoral  or  inefficient  Teacher  should 
be  appointed  or  employed ;  but  that  the  selec- 
tion and  dismissal  should  be  left  with  the 
Managers  and  Trustees. 

4.  That  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  and  singing,  should  be  regularly 
taught  for  a  definite  number  of  hours  every 
week. 

If  every  School  were  assisted  on  these  terms,  emu- 
lation, public  inspection,  and  public  opinion,  would 
always  suffice  to  keep  them  in  order.  The  parents 
would  soon  find  out  which  were  the  best,  and  would 
send  their  children  thither,  and  as  the  amount  of  funds 
to  be  received  by  each  would  depend  upon  the  number 
of  its  scholars,  the  managers  and  teachers  would  all  be 
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stimulated  to  secure,  by  the  excellence  of  their  res, 
tive  schools,  as  many  scholars  as  possible. 

As  to  the  building  of  new  Schools,  I  would  leave 
that  entirely  to  private  efforts,  assisted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.  Tbe  difficulty,  in  the  Towns  at  least, 
is  not  so  mucb  to  get  schools  built,  as  to  get  tbem  pro- 
perly supported  and  furnished,  tbe  Teachers  properly 
paid,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers  provided, 
when  they  are  built.  If  this  could  be  always  done, 
there  would,  so  far  as  the  Towns  are  concerned,  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  regulations  might  be 
laid  down  and  conditions  prescribed,  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  any  new  buildings  to  be  hereafter  erected,  in 
order  to  entitle  them  to  assistance  from  the  Town 
Funds. 

In  this  way,  no  managers  of  any  school  would  be 
obliged  to  accept  aid,  but  all  would  be  assisted,  who 
chose  to  accept  the  assistance,  on  the  terms  prescribed. 
Those  who  did  not,  would  not  be  interfered  with 
at  all,  while  all  those  who  were  willing,  would  obtain 
sufficient  funds  to  perfect  their  schools  and  support 
their  teachers. 

But  whether  this  course  is  pursued  or  not,  it  seems 
like  insanity  to  go  on  as  at  present,  refusing  to 
rescue  the  children,  while  we  spend  such  enormous 
sums  in  punishing  them  and  in  restraining  the  evils 
which  our  own  neglect  has  so  effectually  fostered. 

A  comparison  of  the  educational  statistics  of  several 
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of  the  European  countries  will  furnish  us  with  some 
interesting  results. 

We  find  that  in  1843  there  were 
In  Prussia — 

One  Primary  School  for  every  653  inhabitants. 

One  Teacher  for  every  515  ,, 

One  Normal  College  for  every  377,300  ,, 
In  France — 

One  Primary  School  for  every  558  inhabitants. 

One  Teacher  for  every  446  „ 

One  Normal  College  for  every  356,564  „ 
In  Saxony — 

One  Primary  School  for  every  900  inhabitants. 

One  Teacher  for  every  588  „ 

One  Normal  College  for  every  214,978  „ 
In  Bavaria — 

One  Primary  School  for  every  508  inhabitants. 

One  Teacher  for  every  603  ,, 

One  Normal  School  for  every  550,000   „ 
In  Switzerland — 

One  Teacher  for  about  every  480  inhabitants. 

One  Normal  College  for  every  176,000  „ 
In  the  Duchy  of  Baden — 

One  Primary  School  for  every  700  inhabitants. 

One  Normal  College  for  every  500,000  „ 

With  reference  to  the  German  statistics,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  town  schools  contain,  each  of 
them  from  four  to  ten  class  rooms  and  teachers,  and 
that  they  are  consequently  generally  equal  to  three  or 
four  of  our  ordinary  town  schools. 
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Now  let  me  suppose  that  we  require  fewer  schools, 
fewer  teachers  and  fewer  Normal  Colleges  in  propor- 
tion to  our  population,  than  either  France,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  or  Bavaria ;  and  let  me  suppose  that  we 
should  be  sufficiently  provided,  if  we  had — 

One  Primary  School  for  every  700  inhabitants. 

One  Teacher  for  every  600  „ 

One  Normal  College  for  every  400,000    „ 

The  proportions  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany 
Holland,  Denmark,  Switzerland  and  France,  exceed 
this  estimate.  But  taking  this,  which  is  certainly  the 
lowest  we  can  possibly  imagine,  if  we  really  desire  to 
educate  our  juvenile  population,  at  what  result  do  we 
arrive  ? 

Why,  that  we  require  for  England  and  Wales,  at 

1  po^f 

24,285  Schools. 

28,333  Teachers. 

And  42  Normal  Colleges. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to  repeat,  that 
the  system  for  which  we  have  to  legislate  is  a  new  and 
untried  one,  for  which  the  expedients  of  half  peopled 
nations  are  totally  insufficient, — that  we  see  around 
us  a  phenomenon  different  to  all  that  has  preceded  it, — 
that  it  is  one  of  extraordinary  and  rapid  growth, — 
that  it  is  generating,  while  left  as  at  present,  evils  of 
the  most  portentous  character, — and  that  it  requires 
to  be  met  by  a  legislation  designed  expressly  for  its 
necessities. 
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The  future  of  our  great  Manufacturing  Cities  is  one 
of  indefinite  develop  ement.  It  is  clear  that  we  are 
yet — with  the  vast  markets  of  the  East  and  the  enor- 
mous agricultural  districts  of  the  West  opening  to  us 
— only  on  the  threshold  of  their  History. 

Are  we  prepared  for  the  consequences  ? 

The  more  these  Towns  increase  in  magnitude,  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  their  juvenile  popula- 
tion, and  the  greater  also,  unless  we  interfere,  will  be 
the  multitude  of  children  exposed  to  the  degrading 
influences  I  have  described. 

To  leave  them  thus  neglected,  is  to  deteriorate  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  a  great  part  of  our 
people  and  our  race, — to  injure  the  physical  character 
of  our  labouring  classes, — to  breed  moral  disease  in 
England,  the  heart  of  our  vast  Anglo-Saxon  Empire, 
— to  fill  our  gaols  and  penal  settlements, — to  prepare 
audiences  and  followers  for  the  demagogues  in  the 
towns, — to  render  times  of  depression  of  trade,  times 
of  grave  political  danger,  and  to  make  our  cities  the 
nursery  grounds  of  disaffection  and  of  crime. 

We  have  two  Futures  for  our  great  country  before 
us.    It  is  for  this  generation  to  choose  between  them. 
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No.  I. 

RESULT    OF    CONFERENCE    ON    JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY, 

BIRMINGHAM,    ]851.    (1) 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  Conference  on  juvenile  delinquency, 
held  at  Birmingham  in  December,  1851 : 
The  meeting  was  unanimous  in  thinking, — 

That  though  Ragged  Schools  and  similar  institutions  were  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good 
to  the  neglected  class,  yet  In  most  localities  they  were  cramped  and  hindered  from  want  of 
funds,  and  that  all  the  agencies  yet  at  work  were  totally  inadequate  to  check  the  increase  of 
juvenile  crime. 

That  voluntary  agency  was  not  equal  to  the  work,  and  that  support  was  needed  from  some 
regular  and  adequate  source. 

That  where  parents  neglected  or  perverted  their  offspring,  the  public  should  interfere  and 
see  justice  done  ;  but  that  parents  who  could  pay  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  doing  so. 

That  there  were  large  numbers  of  children  In  our  large  towns,  of  the  vagrant  class,  who 
needed  food  and  some  industrial  training  (to  lit  them  for  future  life),  as  well  as  moral  and 
religious  teaching. 

That  for  such  children  book-learning  should  be  secondary  to  moral  training  and  instruction 
in  some  trade  or  handicraft. 

That  no  great  good  would  ever  be  done  to  this  class  until  some  power  were  given  to  the 
police  or  parish  officers  to  enforce  attendance  at  a  school  of  some  kind,  and  until  street-begging 
should  be  effectually  put  down. 

That  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat  juvenile  delinquents,  especially  those  under  12  years,  In 
the  same  manner  as  hardened  criminals ;  and  that  Correctional  or  Reformatory  Schools  were 
needed  for  such  classes  rather  than  prisons. 

That  the  present  treatment  of  this  class,  through  means  of  prisons,  &c,  was  radically  bad, 
and  in  every  case  doing  more  harm  than  good,  tending  to  increase  and  perpetuate  crime,  rather 
than  to  repress  or  diminish  it ;  the  re-commitments  being  in  most  cases  40  or  50  per  cent.,  and 
in  some  70  per  cent,  on  the  commitments. 

That  Reformatories  (the  few  that  exist)  were  doing  much  good ;  the  reformations  being 
40  and  50,  and  in  one  case  80  per  cent,  of  the  admissions. 

That  prisons  were  far  more  expensive  than  Bagged  s<  h  ols,  Industrial  Schools,  or  Reforma- 
tories, merely  considering  the  current  annual  expense;  and 

That  in  every  respect  prevention  was  better  than  cure. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  confirmed  by  a  public  meeting  held  the  same  evening : — 

"  1st.  That  the  present  condition  and  treatment  of  the  '  perishing  and  dangerous  classes ' 
of  children  and  juvenile  offenders  deserve  the  consideration  of  every  member  of  a  Christian 
community. 

"  2nd.  That  the  means  at  present  available  for  the  reformation  of  those  children  have  heen 
totally  inadequate  to  check  the  spread  of  juvenile  delinquency  ;  partly  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  Industrial,  Correctional,  and  Reformatory  Schools ;  and  partly  to  the  want  of  authority 
in  magistrates  to  compel  atendance  at  such  schools. 

"3rd.  That  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  altered  and  extended  course  of  proceeding,  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  for  those  children  who 
have  not  yet  made  themselves  amenable  to  the  law,  but  who  by  reason  of  the  \  •■.  neglect,  or 
extreme  poverty  of  their  parents,  are  not  admitted  into  the  existing  day  schools. 

"4th.  That  for  those  children  who  are  not  attending  any  school,  and  have  subjected  them- 
eelves  to  police  interference,  by  vagrancy,  mendicancy,  or  petty  infringiments  ol  the  law, 
legislative  enactments  are  urgently  required,  in  order  to  aid  or  establish  industrial  Training 
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Schools,  at  which  the  attendance  of  such  children  shall  be  enforced  by  magistrates,  and  pay- 
ment made  for  their  maintenance,  in  the  first  instance,  from  some  public  fund,  power  being 
given  to  the  public  authorities  to  recover  the  outlay  from  the  parents  of  the  children. 

"  5th.  That  legislative  enactments  are  also  required  in  order  to  establish  Correctional  and 
Reformatory  Schools  for  those  children  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  or  such  misde- 
meanours as  involve  dishonesty ;  and  to  confer  on  the  magistrates  power  to  commit  juvenile 
offenders  to  such  schools  instead  of  to  prison." 

(1)  Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  p.  443.    Appendix. 

No.  II. 

SOURCES  OF   CRIME   AMONG  TOWN   CHILDREN. 

Letter  from  W.  Locke,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  Ragged  School  Union,  to  the  Bight  Hon. 
M.  T.  Baines,  Chairman.  (1) 

No.  127,  Regent  Street,  London, 
17  June,  1852. 

In  giving  evidence  last  Tuesday  as  to  the  treatment  of  destitute  juveniles,  I 
was  asked  what  plans  my  experience  in  connexion  with  Ragged  Schools  led 
me  to  propose  as  calculated  to  lessen  juvenile  destitution  and  crime. 

I  beg  now  briefly  to  name  a  few  : 

I  already  mentioned  that  I  thought  if  the  police  had  authority  to  apprehend 
all  juvenile  beggars  and  street-hawkers,  and  take  them  before  a  magistrate, 
it  would  tend  to  lessen  street  begging  and  thieving  very  much.  Perhaps  it 
could  be  better  accomplished  by  every  parish  having  a  certain  number  of 
street  guardians  to  follow  and  track  out  beggars  of  all  kinds,  and  have  the 
deserving  relieved  and  the  undeserving  punished.  I  now  venture  to  lay 
before  you  a  few  other  suggestions,  many  of  which  will  no  doubt  have 
occurred  to  your  own  mind  as  desirable. 

The  fruitful  sources  of  crime  among  the  young,  of  the  low  class,  in  all 
large  towns  especially,  seem  to  me  to  be  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  Intemperance  and  improvidence  in  parents. 

2.  Want  of  employment,  and  ignorance  of  a  trade  or  handicraft. 

3.  Careless  exposure  of  goods  in  shops  by  tradesmen. 

4.  Hunger  and  destitution. 

5.  Parental  neglect. 

6.  Bad  dwellings,  and  low  crowded  lodgings. 

7.  Fairs  and  penny  theatres  (or  gaffs). 

8.  Music  and  dancing  saloons  and  gambling  places. 

9.  Ignorance  of  Christian  truth,  and  low  books. 
10.  Prisons  and  union  workhouses. 

(1)  Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  p.  44.    Appendix,  No.  6. 

No.  III. 

THE   PRESENT   STATE   OF   THE   EDUCATION  OF   POOR 
CHILDREN  IN  MANCHESTER. 
The  following  tables,   taken  from  a  report  just  published  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Richson,  M.A.,  and  founded  on  the  recent  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  shew  : 

1.  That  an  almost  incredible  number  of  children  in  that  town,  are  neither  at  school  nor 
at  work. 

2.  That  a  great  number  of  these  children  are  kept  from  school,  from  the  inability  of  their 
parents  to  pay  the  school  fees. 

3.  That  a  great  number   are  neglected,  owing  to  the  immorality  of  the  parents. 

4.  That  the  increase  of  the  attendance  of  children  at  the  day  schools  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  population. 

5.  That  the  number  of  children  actually  attending  school  on  the  31st  of  March,  1851,  was 
only  28,715,  or  1  in  every  13.60  of  the  population;  while  in  Switzerland,  America,  and  a  great 
part  of  Germany  it  is  1  in  6. 
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Bttbnnted  Dumber  of  childrm  of  the  Working  nd  16, 

neither  "at  school,"  nor  '-.it  work,"  is  the  Man,  I  Balftvd  District. 


h  Batons. 


Private  inquiry i  Including  ehlldn 
the  Census  Ketuj 


Total     No.    of   Childreni 

under  15 ' 

n  under  ;j |     82,118 

Total  No.  of  children  between  3 

and  10 

Tote]     No.    re-l 

••living      any 

MM    »;/'  rfai'ty 

in  fit  ruction 44,598 

Under  3    


Total  receiving  any  kind 
of  daft*  instruction  be- 
tween 3  and  15    

Children  of  all  classes  in 
employment  (same  age) 

"Children  receiving  instruction" 
or  "at  work" 


"Children  not  described  as   ' 
ceiving  instruction"  either 
home "  or  "  at  school,"   or 
employment" 


at 


16,400 


58,624 


Total  No.  of  Children  between  3 
and  16 

Children    of    all    classes! 

attending  Mhool 34,073 

Children  not  at  school 
but  supposed  to  belong 
t,,  the  middle  and  upper 
at  home,  i"  cm 
ployment  or  reeelTing 
private  education  

I'our-iit'ths    of 

children  "in  employ- 
Best'1  (Census  '1'iil.h) 
to  belong  to  the  working 
classses  


10,460 


11,728 


Children  "  at  schooV   or  "  at  work' 


CHILDREN  OF  TIIE  WORK 
ING  CLASSES,  NOT  "AT 
SCHOOL"  NOB  -AT  WORK" 


99498 


56,261 


42,942 


Remarks  on  thk  Census  Rbturns  —  1.  These  returns  include  all  children  whom  the 
different  parties  that  made  the  returns  considered  to  be  receiving  any  kind  of  daily  instruction 
either  "under  a  master  or  governess  at  home,"  or  by  attending  school. 

2.  The  better  educated  classes  of  society  would  generally  make  such  returns  pretty  cor- 
rectly ;  and,  therefore,  comparatively  few  of  the  children  of  these  classes  will  be  found  among 
such,  as  in  the  above  table,  are  "  undescribed." 

3.  The  less  educated  and  many  of  the  working  classes  are  known  to  have  very  lax  notions 
respecting  school  attendance ;  and,  therefore,  the  returns  from  those  classes  may  be  considered 
to  be  much  exaggerated. 

4.  And  consequently  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  childen  "undescribed"  will  fall 
short  of  tJie  whole  number  of  children  of  the  working  classes  who  are  neither  "  at  school "  nor 
"  at  work." 

Remarks  on  the  Private  Inquiry. — 1.  The  number  of  "children  attending  school'' 
exceeds  by  5,358  the  corresponding  return  of  the  census  (Ev.  p.  475);  although  the  total 
number  of  children  here  given  exceeds  that  of  the  census  returns  above,  by  only  703  children. 

2.  No  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  shew  that  the  additional  number  (22,178)  here  taken  to 
represent  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  "at  home"  or  "in  employment," 
together  with  those  of  the  working  classes  "in  employment,"  is  likely  to  be  below  the  actual 
number. 

3.  And,  consequently,  the  statements  in  this  table  representing  the  number  of  children  of 
the  working  classes  neither  "at  school"  nor  '•  in  employment  "  deserves  attentive  considera- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  number  of  "undescribed  children  "  in  the  census  table. 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  (pages  360,  391)  that  about  "54,670  childnn, 
belonging  to  the  labouring  classes,  vlutln  r  tmfioffi  d  or  not,  are  not  attending  day 
schools,"  and  that  no  reason  has  been  alleged,  that  ought  to  be  considered 
satisfactory,  why  "  one  half,  at  least "  of  that  number  ought  not  u to  be  in 
some  school  receiving  education."  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  not  fewer  than  20,000  or  30,0:)0 'children  of  the  labouring 
classes  kept  from  day  school,  without  being  in  employment  or  detained  a1 
home  through  sickness,  domestic  need,  Of  any  other  sufficient  cause  ;  and  who 
«»nght  therefore  to  be  gathered  into  school. 
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Alleged  Causes  of  Absence  from  School.  From  Inquiries  in  Families,  among 
the  Working  Classes,  wherein  there  were  children  between  3  and  15  years 
of  age. 

Beport  of  Committee  on  Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  May  and  June,  1852. 


Total  number  of  children  between  3  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  17,426 

36,527 

19,350 

17,177 
17,177 

Alleged  causes  of  absence. 

Children  who 

had,  at  some 

time,  atended 

school. 

Children  who 

had  never 

attended  school. 

Total. 

669 
757 
241 

5,799 

236 
139 

398 
2,670 

6,268 

905 

896 

639 

2,670 

12,067 

Sundry,  Domestic,  and  other  Causes 
Indifference  (apparent,  not  alleged) 

Poverty,  or  Inability  of  Parents  to 

Total 

7,466                      9.7ii 

From  the  above  Statement  it  appears  that  out  of  31,374  children,  between 
3  and  15  not  at  worlc,  12,067,  ok  nearly  39  per  cent,  were  kept  from  school 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ALLEGED  INABILITY  OF  THE  PARENTS  TO  AFFORD  TO  PAY  THE 

School  Fees.  Probably  in  many  cases  this  inability  was  induced  by  the  im- 
providence or  intemperance  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
12,067  children  out  of  31,374  were  found  among  the  labouring  and  poorer 

CLASSES  DEPRIVED  OF  EDUCATION,  AS  THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  POVERTY  OK 
MISCONDUCT  OF  THEIR  PARENTS. 


Increase  of  Day  School  Attendance  and  Increase  of  Population  from  1834-5 
to  1851,  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  District,  compared. 

Preliminary  Considerations. 

In  making  the  proposed  comparison,  the  same  extent  of  district,  and  the  same  basis  for 
estimating  school  attendance,  must  be  taken  for  both  periods.  The  authority  to  be  consulted 
for  1834-5  is  that  of  the  Statistical  Society's  Reports  for  Manchester  and  Salford ;  and  that 
for  1851,  the  Census  Returns. 

1834-5.  Population.  Manchester,  195,373-,  Salford  and  Townships,  55,000 :  Total,  250,373  — 
Actual  School  Attendance.  (Schools,)  Manchester,  18,254;  Salford  and  Townships,  6,015; 
(Institutions,)  Manchester  and  Salford,  266 :  Total,  24,535. 

1851.  Population.  Manchester,  303,043  ;  Salford  and  Townships,  84,773;  Total,  387,816.— 
Average  School  Attendance.  (Schools,)  Manchester,  22,451 ;  Salford  and  Townships,  5,951 ; 
(Institutions,)  Manchester  and  Salford,  743 :  Total,  29,145. 

(Evidence,  p.  475.     Manchester  and  Salford  Statistical  Society's  Reports  for 
1834-5,  p.  45.^ 


Year. 

In  Manchester,  Salford,  Broughton,  and  Pendleton. 

Proportion. 

Day  School  Attendance. 

Population. 

One  in 

1834-5.           J                         24,535 

250,373 

10.20 

1851.                                      29,145                                    387,816 

13.30 

it  appears,  therefore,  in  respect  to  day  school  attendance  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  worse  than  it  was  17  years  ago  ;  inasmuch  as  from 
1834-5  to  1851,  Day  School  attendance,  considered  in  relation  to  thb 
population,  has  decreased  from  1  in  10y%  to  1  in  13fv 
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Proportion  of  Scholars  feo  the  Population  in  the  Manchester  ainl  Bttbr! 
District  in  1851. 

From  various  Data. 


Population  of  the  Municipal  BofOOghl  of  Manchester  and  Salfor! 

witli  the  Townships  of  Broughton  and  Pendleton,  and  part  of  Pendlehury, 
390,566, 


Inference. 

Page. 

Authority. 

Data. 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

One,  in 

Parliamentary 
Evidence. 

470 

Census. 

Stated  by  Heads  >>fl-"simili.-s 
to  be   "daily  attending 
School,  or  receiving  In- 
struction under  a  v 
or  Governess  at  home." 

44,598* 

8.75 

Evidence. 

359 

Private 
Inquiry. 

"  Attending  Day  Schools." 

34,073  f 

11.46 

Evidence. 

475     |    Census.      |         " On  the  Books."         |     33,6632 

11.60 

Evidence. 

475 

Census.       "  Attending! st  March,  |     ^^ 

13.60 

*  This  number  represents  all  toe  childben  that  in  any  sense  and  by  any  means  can  be 
said  to  participate  in  daily  instruction. 

t  This  number  represents  the  number  attending  School,  although  irregularly;  and  is 
estimated  from  the  Mean  between  the  number  on  the  Books,  and  those  in  average  attendance, 
and  includes  not  only  707  children  in  Swinton  and  other  Schools,  which,  though  connected 
with  Manchester,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  population,  but  also  743  children  in  Workhouse 
and  other  Schools,  within  the  limits,  omitted  in  the  Census  Tables. 

g,  J)  If  to  these  two  returns,  the  743  children  omitted,  be  added,  (which,  being  resident  in 
Establishments,  their  number  in  both  cases  will  be  the  same,)  the  proportion  will  become — 

"  On  the  Books,"  1  in  11.35 

"Attending,  March  31st," 1  in  13.25 


No.  IV. 

THE    COMMON    LODGING    HOUSES    IN    LONDON    IN    1852, 
OR,  THE  HOMES  OF  MANY  OF  OUR  TOWN  CHILDREN. 


(Extracted  from  Captain  Hay's  Report  on  Common  Lodging  Houses  within 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District.) 

PRINTED  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  DEC.  1852. 


"  In  the  Metropolis,  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  are  sources  of  streams 
of  mendicants  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  they  are  refuges  for  them,  and  in 
many  cases  are  in  fact  most  infamous  Brothels  ;  yet,  in  these  places  are  to  be 
found  industrious  emigrant  labourers,  with  their  wives  and  children  driven 
into  them,  for  want  of  other  suitable  shelter. 

'*  The  number  of  the  nightly  Lodgers  in  those  houses,  which  have  been 
already  visited  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  under  the  New  Act,  exceeds 
the  Population  of  some  of  our  Cities  ;  but  such  Houses  are  estimated  as  being 
only  rather  more  than  half  of  those  which  are  to  be  brought  under  lieguhition. 
There  are  at  present,  under  police  inspection,  upwards  of  .'J,:}00  persons  keeping 
Common  Lodging  Houses,  accommodating  nearly  50,000  nightly  Lodgers. 

•'  The  scenes,  which  have  been  witnessed  in  going  through  these  abodes  of 
wretchedness  and  crime,  require  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
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"  The  sense  of  duty,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause  (for  the  police 
are  necessarily  well  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  which  they  are  now  called 
upon  to  alleviate, )  stimulate  the  officers  to  exertion  day  by  day ;  and  it  should 
be  understood,  under  what  circumstances  these  exertions  are  made.  The 
exposure  to  contagion  in  a  polluted  atmosphere  is  unceasing,  and  the  ordinary 
duty  prejudicial  to  the  health.  There  is  constant  risk  of  personal  assault. 
There  is  an  endless  repetition  of  scenes  of  depravity  and  distress,  disgusting 
and  depressing  in  the  greatest  degree ;  and  it  is  among  the  least  of  the  phy- 
sical  discomforts  of  the  visitors,  that  they  are  covered  with  vermin  in  almost 
every  house  they  enter. 

"  To  succeed  in  giving  a  detail  of  the  awful  scenes,  or  describing  the  loath- 
some filthiness  and  effluvia  experienced  whilst  making  the  inspection  of  the 
Common  Lodging  Houses,  would  be  nearly  impossible ;  yet  some  of  the 
scenes  are  so  strongly  characterised,  as  to  impress  themselves  vividly  on  the 
recollection,  and  may  be  read  with  interest,  by  parties  who  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  state  of  this  class  of  our  population. 

"  Thieves  and  vagabonds  of  every  description  are  found  haunting  and  occu- 
pying these  places ;  gaming  and  card  playing,  eagerly  pursued,  seem  their 
favourite  amusement.  A  Bed  in  which  women  were  sitting  up,  undressed,  was 
used  as  a  Card  Table,  surrounded  by  these  men  absorbed  in  play.  In  these 
dens,  neither  sickness,  old  age,  or  death,  deters  from  the  practice  of  the  worst 
vices  ;  and  it  would  be  unsafe  for  the  police  to  be  in  such  places,  were  it  not 
from  a  consciousness,  which  these  persons  have  of  the  overwhelming  power  at 
hand,  to  punish  any  violence  they  might  be  guilty  of.  At  times,  however,  even 
this  influence  does  not  secure  the  Officers  from  assault. 

"  The  following  description,  published  in  the  London  City  Mission  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1852,  is  additional  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  Lodging 
Houses  in  another  district. 

"  •  In  the  district  there  are  many  Common  Lodging  Houses.  One  of  them 
is  called  the  '  Thieves  Lodging  House,'  because  a  great  number  of  thieves 
lodge  there.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  trying  to  work  my  way  into  these 
houses,  but  was  not  able  to  accomplish  my  object.  I  continued,  however,  to 
try,  and  at  last,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  have  gained  an  entrance  into  two  of 
them 

"'The  greater  number  of  the  frequenters  of  these  houses,  profess  to  get 
their  livelihood  in  various  ways,  such  as  sweeping  crossings,  selling  water- 
cresses,  driving  Advertising  Carts,  playing  Musical  Instruments  in  the  streets, 
begging  &c. 

"  '  "When  I  first  visited  these  houses  I  found  that  both  Male  and  Female, 
married  and  unmarried,  of  all  ages,  lodged  together,  and  slept  in  one  room, 
without  shame. 

"  •  The  rooms  were  very  many  of  them  dark  and  filthy,  and  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  these  places,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  mention  to  a  friend  or 
in  a  report  like  this. 

"  '  I  feel  assured  that  those  who  have  never  visited  such  places,  would  hardly 
suppose  that  such  things  could  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  present  day.  The 
former  landlord  of  the  '  Thieves'  Lodging  House'  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that 
he  had  accommodated  in  One  Night  as  many  as  250  of  such  characters,  as  I 
have  referred  to ;  that  more  had  applied,  but  for  want  of  room  he  could  not 
accommodate  them ;  and  that  he  had  seen  every  crime  committed,  except  Murder, 
and  almost  that." 

The  report  then  shows  how  crowded  some  of  these  haunts  are,  and  afterwards 
continues : — 

u  In  some  of  these  visitations,  made  after  midnight  (although  the  time  occu- 
pied in  each  house  was  short)  the  officers  found  their  clothes  swarming  with 
vermin.  The  Yards  (where,  any;  belonging  to  these  houses,  were  covered 
with  filth  of  every  description." 
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Speaking  of  the  Cell  nts,  Captain  Hay  says: — 

"  In  many  cases  it  was  .litlicult  and  .1  >  descend  ifttO  ttl6M   <lirty 

mid  Mark  holes,  by  the  diirk  staircases  wliirh  led  to  tin  in.  (JpOl  entering 
the  room  •  glimmer  of  li:-rht  tram  I  >mall  area  window  oboomi  with  dirt 
iinpert'rrtlv  disclosed  the  foul  state  of  these  apartments  and  the  extreme 
wretchedness  of  the  unfortunate  men  and  women  hitherto  doomed  to  live  in 
them. 

"  Tho  following  is  an  attempt  at  classification  of  the  persons  formerly  fre- 
quenting the  Lodging  Houses  in  this  Division : — Common  thieves  from  the 
neighbourhood,  on  the  look  out ;  suspected  persons,  generally  on  the  tramp, 
following  no  ostensible  calling ;  low  Prostitutes  ;  Beggars  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  ;  Hawkers  of  petty  articles,  such  as  Lucifer  Matches,  Hardware, 
Caps,'  Laces,  writing  Paper  &c,  (generally  ready  to  add  thieving;)  begging 
Letter  writers ;  Smashers ;  ballad  Singers;  travelling  Tinkers ;  China  Menders  ; 
Umbrella  Repairers  ;  and  Ticket  Writers. 

"  During  the  day  these  various  classes  of  frequenters  of  Common  Lodging 
Houses,  are  following  their  ostensible  occupations  ;  but  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally migratory,  and  seldom  remain  in  one  neighbourhood  more  than  two 
or  three  nights  at  a  time.  A  great  many  pass  into  the  country,  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  Police  District.  They  have  regular  routs  and  halting  places; 
returning  periodically  to  this  neighbourhood." 

Amongst  such  a  class  as  this,  vast  numbers  of  the  children  of  our  great 
Towns  are  reared. 

No.  V. 
SINGING  ROOMS  AND  PENNY  THEATRES 

OR   THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  GREAT  NUMBERS  OF  OUR  TOWN'S  CHILDREN. 

Crowds  of  our  town  children  are  left  to  grow  up,  not  only  without  any  re- 
ligious instruction  or  moral  training,  but  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  most 
immoral  scenes  and  institutions,  and  that  too  during  that  period  of  life  when 
their  minds  are  the  most  susceptible  to  and  retentive  of  all  the  impressions 
they  receive. 

Instead  of  healthy  sports  and  exercises  and  useful  and  religious  instruction, 
we  have  left  them  the  "  Penny  Theatres,"  the  "  Singing  Rooms,"  and  the 
"  Beer-houses." 

The  influence  of  these  places  for  evil  can  only  be  duly  estimated  if  we 
remember,  that  their  frequenters  cannot  generally  read  or  write,  have 
learned  nothing  of  Christianity,  and  hear  no  precepts  of  a  different  kind. 

The  account  which  might  be  given  of  many  of  the  Beerhouses  where  the 
children  go,  is  too  abominable  for  publication.  The  description  of  the  singing 
rooms  is  loathsome,  but  it  is  false  modesty  to  draw  a  veil  over  these  things. 
Rather  let  us  drag  them  with  all  their  deformity  into  the  light  of  day,  that  we 
may  know  what  we  have  to  do. 

The  Rev.  J.  Clay,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Preston  Gaol,  who  has  for  many 
years  had  so  great  an  experience  with  the  life  and  habits  of  our  criminal 
classes,  gives  an  account  of  these  schools  for  town  children.  It  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  only  education  we  have  for  crowds  of  our  future  citizens,  and 
I  shall  quote  it  from  his  Report  for  1800,  p.  51,  and  appendix  27.    He  says  : 

"  While  the  beer-shops,  and  other  similar  places  of  vicious  and  ruinous 
resort  are  effecting  their  work  on  men  and  women,  '  singing-rooms '  and 
'  dancing-rooms'  are  training  up  boys  and  girls  to  familiarity  with  vice  in  every 
shape.  Two  of  our  officers,  desirous  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the 
character  of  a  '  singing-room,'  visited  one  in  Preston,  and  subsequently  placed 
at  my  disposal  a  written  account  of  what  they  saw  and  heard.     I  rely  upon 
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that  account  as  confidently  as  if  I  had  myself  witnessed  what  is  described  in 
it ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  such  demoralizing  agencies  being  at  constant 
work,  which  justifies  my  assertion  that '  the  progress  of  good  is  outstripped  by 
the  progress  of  evil.'  The  account  speaks  of  seven  hundred  boys  and  girls 
collected  together  to  have  their  bodies  poisoned  with  smoke  and  drink,  and 
their  minds  poisoned  with  ribaldry  and  obscenity  !  Can  any  one  have  a  doubt 
that  the  evil  wrought  in  such  a  '  singing-room,'  in  a  single  night,  outweighs 
all  the  good  that  can  be  effected  by  a  dozen  Sunday  Schools  in  a  year !  If 
there  be  such  a  doubt,  it  may  be  perhaps  shaken  by  the  fact,  that  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  degraded  persons  committed  to  this  jail,  were  at  one  time  or 
other,  Sunday -school  scholars." 

A  Visit  to  the  Principal  Singing  Boom  in  Preston. 

"  Having  frequently  heard  of  the  demoralizing  scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
principal  singing-room  in  this  town,  and  their  effects  on  society,  we  were 
determined  to  visit  it  and  judge  for  ourselves.  Our  visit  was  made  on  a  Sa- 
turday evening.  The  advertisements  announced  that  the  'Illustrious  Stranger' 
would  be  performed  ;  afterwards  Singing  and  Dancing  ;  to  conclude  with  the 
•  Spare  Bed.'  On  proceeding  up  the  archway  leading  to  the  room,  we  passed 
several  groups  of  very  young  boys,  whose  apparent  poverty  but  not  their  will 
prevented  their  entrance.  The  price  of  admission  is  two-pence  or  four-pence. 
Desirous  of  seeing  as  much  as  we  could,  we  paid  four-pence.  On  receiving  our 
tickets  we  went  into  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  and  the  sight  which  then  pre- 
sented itself  baffles  description.  The  performance  had  commenced,  and  what 
with  the  'mouthings'  of  the  performers,  the  vociferous  shouts,  the  maledictions, 
the  want  of  sufficient  light,  and  the  smoke  from  about  one  hundred  tobacco 
pipes,  the  effect  was  quite  bewildering  for  a  few  minutes,  The  room  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  about  30  yards  by  10,  and  capable  of  holding  with  the  galleries, 
from  800  to  1000  persons.  One  end  is  fitted  up  as  a  stage.  The  bar  where 
the  liquors  are  served  out  is  placed  in  the  middle.  The  place  between  the 
bar  and  the  stage  is  appropriated  to  juveniles,  or  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  14 
years  of  age  ;  of  them  there  were  not  less  than  one  hundred,  they  were  by  far 
the  noisiest  part  of  the  audience,  and  many  of  the  boys  were  drinking  and 
smoking.  The  compartment  behind  the  bar  appears  to  have  been  fitted  up 
for  the  '  respectables,'  the  seats  being  more  commodious.  Leaving  this  lower 
part  of  the  room  we  had  to  proceed  up  a  dark  staircase  (some  parts  being 
almost  impassible,  owing  to  the  crowds  of  boys  and  girls),  to  the  lower  gallery 
which  extends  round  three  parts  of  the  room.  This  gallery  was  occupied  by 
the  young  of  both  sexes,  from  14  years  and  upwards.  To  reach  the  top  gallery 
we  had  to  mount  some  more  crazy  stairs.  This  gallery  is  composed  of  two 
short  side  sittings  and  four  boxes  in  the  front.  The  occupants  of  these  boxes 
are  totally  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  audience.  They  were 
occupied  by  boys  and  girls.  From  this  gallery  we  had  a  good  view  of  all  that 
was  passing  in  the  room.  There  could  not  be  less  than  700  individuals 
present,  and  about  one-seventh  of  them  females.  The  pieces  performed  en- 
couraged resistance  to  parental  control,  and  were  full  of  gross  inuendoes, 
'  double  entendres,'  heavy  cursing,  emphatic  swearing,  and  incitement  to  illicit 
passion.  Three-fourths  of  the  songs  were  wanton  and  immoral,  and  were 
accompanied  by  immodest  gestures.  The  last  piece  performed  was  the  '  Spare 
Bed,'  and  we  gathered  from  the  conversation  around,  that  this  was  looked  for 
with  eager  expectation.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  whole  of  this 
abominable  piece ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  part  which  appeared  most  pleasing 
to  the  audience,  was  when  one  of  the  male  performers  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 
He  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  unbuttoned  his  braces,  and  commenced  un- 
buttoning the  waistband  of  his  trowsers,  casting  mock-modest  glances  around 
him  ;  finally  he  took  his  trowsers  off  and  got  in  bed.  Tremendous  applause 
followed  this  act.    As  the  man  lay  in  bed  tbe  clothes  were  pulled  off;  he  was 
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then  rolled  out  of  bed  and  MNM  tkt  llagt,  oil  -diirt  being  up  to  the  middle 
of  his  back.  After  this  he  walked  up  mid  down  the  stage,  and  now  the 
applause  iv.  limax, — loud  laughter,  shouting,  clapping  of  hands,  by 

both  males  and  females,  testified  the  delight  they  took  in  this  odious  exhibi- 
tion. This  pieot  t<  riiiiniited  about  11  o'clock,  and  many  then  went  away.  It 
is  necessary  to  state  Unit  the  nun  ha. I  on  a  flesh-coloured  pair  of  drawers, 
but  they  were  put  on  so  that  the  audience  might  be  deceived,  and  soni 
deceived.  It  needs  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  form  an  opinion  what 
the  conduct  of  these  JOtmg  people  would  be  on  leaving  this  place — excited  by 
the  drink  which  they  had  imbibed, — their  witnessing  this  vile  performance — 
their  uncontrolled  conversation.  We  have  heard  many  persons  express  their 
sorrow  at  the  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  this  town, 
some  ascribing  it  to  one  thing  and  some  to  another.  Visit  this  place,  and  a 
very  palpable  cause  is  manifest.  It  is  the  manufactory  and  rendezvous  of 
thieves  and  prostitutes.  We  saw  several  boys  who  had  been  recently  dis- 
charged from  prison.  The  audience  was  composed  entirely  of  young  persons, 
the  average  age  of  the  whole  assembly  would  not  be  above  17  years.  We  did 
not  see  during  the  evening  half  a  dozen  respectable  working  men.  The 
audience  consisted  of  that  portion  of  society  which  demands  our  most  especial 
care  and  attention — the  rising  generation.  Many  of  them  we  could  tell,  by 
their  conversation,  were  regular  visitors.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  were 
enabled  to  follow  the  singers  in  their  songs  ;  they  could  tell  the  names  of  the 
performers,  their  salaries,  and  converse  on  their  relative  merits.  We  did  not 
see  one  female  whose  modesty  seemed  shocked  or  offended  by  anything  done 
or  said  on  the  stage." 

"  We  left  the  room  about  11  o'clock,  and  there  remained  between  2  and  300 
persons,  one  fourth  of  whom  would  be  juveniles.  As  we  have  said,  the  room 
contained  at  one  period  700  spectators ;  but  the  entire  number  which  visited 
it,  during  the  night,  must  have  reached  1000.  We  have  visited  many  singing- 
rooms,  both  metropolitan  and  provincial,  but  for  gross  and  open  immorality,  for 
pandering  to  the  depraved  tastes  of  an  audience,  for  exciting  the  passions  of 
the  young,  for  sensual  exhibitions,  this  place  surpasses  all.  We  left  it  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  we  may  build  Mechanics'  Institutes,  erect  and  endow 
Churches,  increase  the  number  of  Gospel  Ministers,  and  improve  our  Prison 
Discipline,  but  while  we  tolerate  this  nuisance  we  labour  in  vain." 

Charles  Castles. 
Amos  Wilson. 

"  P.S. — Since  the  above  account  was  drawn  up,  a  boy  has  been  committed 
to  the  prison,  to  take  his  trial  on  several  charges  of  felony, — whom  we  saw 
taking  a  prominent  part  among  the  loud  applauders  of  '  The  Spare  Bed'." 

No.  VI. 
A  SWISS  NORMAL  COLLEGE.' 

The  most  interesting  Teachers'  College  in  Switzerland,  is  the  one  directed 
by  Vehrli. 

About  a  mile  from  the  old  city  of  Constance,  close  to  the  shore  of  the  vast 
and  beautiful  lake,  and  upon  a  rising  ground,  which  slants  gradually  upwards 
from  the  water,  stands  an  old-fashioned  looking  building,  of  the  style  of 
architecture,  which  the  nobles  of  Germany  delighted  in,  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

*  For  a  further  account  of  this  College,  see  "Social  Conditiou  and  Education  of  the 
People." 
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This  ancient  turretted  house  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  abbot  of  the  great 
convent,  situated  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  still  occupied  by  monks. 

The  Monastery  and  Teachers'  College  stand  thus,  as  it  were,  side  by  side, 
at  once  the  illustrations  and  the  offsprings  of  two  different  developments  of 
christian  civilization. 

The  palace  commands  upon  all  sides  magnificient  views.  Close  below  it, 
and  spread  out  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  lies  the  beauti- 
ful lake  of  Constance.  To  the  left,  at  about  a  mile  distant,  rise  the  ancient  time- 
honoured  towers  of  the  council  and  martyr  famed  city,  which  stretches  out  the 
white  stone  pier  of  its  harbour  into  the  blue  waters  of  this  inland  sea.  Far  to 
the  right,  rise  the  lofty,  snow  clad  peaks  of  the  alpine  chains  of  Appenzell. 
In  front  across  the  sea,  appear  just  above  the  horizon  the  forest  covered 
mountains  of  Wirtemberg.  Behind  rises  the  great  mass  of  the  convent,  and 
round  the  palace  lies  its  well-cultivated  and  fertile  farm. 

This  commodious  and  interesting  building  has  been  set  apart  by  the  re- 
publican government  of  the  Canton  of  Thurgovia  for  the  Teachers'  College  ; 
it  has  been  well  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  ;  the  farm  has  been  stocked,  so  that  the  students  may  learn  and 
practice  agriculture  there ;  a  good  model  school  is  opened  near  the  College, 
where  the  children  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets  are  taught,  and  where  the 
students  of  the  College  are  practised  in  teaching,  and  over  the  whole  of  these 
educational  institutions,  Vehrli,  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Dr.  Fellenberg  has 
been  appointed  Director,  by  the  cantonal  government. 

I  visited  Vehrli  several  times.  The  first  time  I  went  to  the  College,  he  was 
out  on  his  fields,  superintending  the  agricultural  labours  of  his  young  men. 
One  of  the  students  however  was  in  the  hall  and  offered  to  go  and  tell  the 
Director  I  wished  to  see  him,  begging  me  to  enter  and  look  at  anything  I 
wished  to  see,  while  he  was  absent.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  walked 
through  the  class  rooms  and  bedrooms. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  rooms  affording  every  needful  facility  for 
classifying  the  students,  of  whom  I  found  there  were  always  about  90  training 
to  occupy  places  in  the  cantonal  schools.  Every  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
College  was  of  the  plainest  and  most  unostentatious  description.  The  bed  linen 
was  course,  the  chairs  and  tables  simple  deal ;  but  the  books  in  the  class- 
rooms, the  diagrams  of  the  last  mathemetical  lessons  chalked  upon  the  black- 
boards, the  drawings  of  the  students  and  the  music  books  served  to  show  me, 
that  I  was  in  an  institution,  where  the  instruction  given  to  the  students 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  their  domestic  life, 

As  I  afterwards  found,  the  education  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  practical 
industrial  training, -of  which  I  shall  speak  presently ;  instruction  in 

The  Holy  Scriptures ; 

The  History  of  Switzerland ; 

General  History ; 

Mathematics ; 

Mensuration  ; 

Arithmetic ; 

Such  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics,  as  might  enable 
them  to  explain  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  mechanical 
forces ; 

The  Elements  of  Astronomy ; 

Drawing,  both  perspective  and  from  models  ; 

The  German  Language ; 

Pedagogy  or  the  Art  of  Teaching ; 

The  Code  of  the  Canton  ; 

Organ  Playing ; 

Singing;   and 

Farming. 
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I  hid  not  bean  wnitim.:  long  when  Vehrli  mads  hi  i  appearance. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  ooarse  tweed  ooat,  an  old  weather  worn  hat,  and  thick 
fanning  shoes  ;  his  hands  and  bee  were  brown  like  thoee  of  s  peasant  |  but 
his  bnghl  aje  and  strong  marked  faatuiea  told  nse,  thai  be  was  in  eai 

ami  that    he  was    ;i    BUBH  of  practical  ability  and  action,  and  no  mere  the 

on  the  iaanrovemenl  of  mankind. 

Almost  his   tirst  WQfds  SO  me  were,   "You   must  not  expect  to  find  any 
grandeur  in  my  house  ;  my  bojsars  all  to  he  engaged  among  peasants,  ; 
among  them,  to  advise  fhem,  and  to  be  the  Mends  and  Instructors  of  theirehfl- 

dren.  It  is  a  ditlicult  thing  for  an  ednoatedmantodo  this,  anless  nil  habil 
properly  disciplined  during  the  period  od  Ms  education ;   and  the  object  of  my 

lahours  is,  so  to  discipline  my  students,  that  they  may  he  able  to  do  this  when 
they  are  learned  men." 

"  It  is  necessary  that  teachers  of  the  poor  should  learn  and  he  accustomed 
to  labour  ;  for  labour  gives  humility,  and  teaches  how  to  respect  the  labourer." 
"  The  object  of  a  Normal  College  is  to  train  men,  who  will  be  capable  of 
educating  the  poor ;  i.  e.  of  teaching  them  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  laws  of 
morality,  a  knowledge  of  letters,  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  how  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  what  is  expedient  in  their  different  careers  in  life, 
the  great  importance  of  prudence  and  foresight,  and  the  intimate  dependence 
of  all  classes  of  society  upon  each  other.  To  enable  us  to  give  such  an  edu- 
cation as  this  to  the  poor,  we  must  rear  a  class  of  teachers,  who  will  be  at 
once  the  instructors,  the  friends,  and  the  associates  of  the  poor.  How  can  we 
attain  this  end?" 

"  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  instruct  the  young  men ;  to  train  them  in  a  gen- 
tlemanly and  luxurious  manner,  and  surrounded  by  the  elegancies  and  com- 
forts to  which  the  richer  classes  are  accustomed  ?  ought  we  to  train  them  for 
years  together  in  large  and  comfortable  colleges,  with  great  rooms  and  in  good 
clothes,  as  the  children  of  the  rich  are  educated  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  life 
of  a  Teacher  in  a  poor  remote  village,  separated  from  all  literary  society,  which 
is  at  all  similar  to  the  life  of  such  a  student,  or  which  would  enable  the 
Teacher  of  the  village  to  gratify  the  tastes  acquired  in  such  a  college  ?  If  there 
is  not,  ought  we  to  be  astonished  if  a  young  man,  who  has  left  such  a  college 
and  entered  into  the  village  school,  and  upon  his  arduous  school  duties,  should 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  change  and  should  begin  first  to  wish  and  then 
to  strive  to  get  another  situation,  more  suitable  to  the  habits  he  had  acquired 
in  the  college  ?  This  is  the  reasonable,  the  almost  inevitable,  result  of  such  an 
education.  The  money  which  any  Government  spends  in  educating  the 
teachers  of  the  poor  in  such  a  manner,  will  be  generally  found,  in  the  end,  to 
have  been  expended  in  educating  a  good  clerk  of  some 'merchant's  house, 
while  the  schools  will  be  deserted  and  will  want  teachers. 

"  You  must,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  these  consequences,  make  the  Student's 
college  life  as  simple  and  even  more  humble  and  laborious  than  the  Teach- 
er's village  life.  You  must  accustom  the  teacher  to  a  peasant's  life  and  a 
peasant's  hardships.  You  must  make  his  college  life,  a  life  of  greater  self-de- 
nial than  his  village  life,  and  then,  however  highly  you  instruct  him,  however 
learned  you  make  him,  he  will  when  he  settles  down  in  his  village  find  his 
situation  one  of  less  toil,  of  greater  ease  and  of  more  enjoyment,  than  that  to 
which  he  had  been  for  three  years  accustomed  in  his  college. 

"  I  think '  Vehrli  went  on  to  say  '  that  every  Teacher's  training  College 
ought  to  be  situated  in  the  country  and  that  it  ought  to  have  a  piece 
of  land  attached  to  it,  of  sufficient  size  to  employ  the  young  men  four 
hours  every  day  in  cultivating  it.  The  farm  attached  to  my  college  is 
large  enough  to  do  this,  and  I  find  that  by  cultivating  the  vegetables  necessary 
for  our  family,  and  by  selling  all  that  we  do  not  require  for  our  own  net, 
I  can  diminish  what  would  otherwise  be  the  expense  of  our  household  by 
one  fifth  ;  so  that  the  outdoor  labour,  besides  rendering  the  education  of  the 
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college  more  efficient  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  saves  the  government  of  our 
Canton  a  considerable  annual  expenditure,  in  the  sustenance  of  the  college 
itself;  and  by  making  the  teachers  satisfied  with  their  situations  in  the  village, 
it  induces  them  to  remain  in  them  longer,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  num- 
ber of  annual  vacancies  in  the  teachers'  situations,  and  consequently  lessens 
the  number  of  new  teachers  required,  and  the  number  of  students  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  annually  educated  in  the  college  to  supply  the  vacancies. 
"  In  our  college,  our  students  do  every  thing  for  themselves.  They  clean 
their  own  chambers,  brush  their  own  boots,  clean  the  knives  and  forks,  culti- 
vate all  the  vegetables,  prepare  them  to  be  cooked  and  set  out  the  meals.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  they  work  in  their  class-rooms  eight  hours  every  day,  and 
study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics, 
the  elements  of  the  Sciences,  Music  and  Drawing." 

Before  the  students  enter  this  admirable  college  they  have  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Canton.  They 
remain  two  years  however  in  the  College,  before  they  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  any  School. 

Vehrli  said  "  the  students  ought  to  remain  four  or  at  least  three  years  in 
the  College ;  it  is  difficult  to  form  good  habits  in  a  shorter  period.  But  our 
Government  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  allow  me  to  keep  my  students 
more  than  two  years." 

I  walked  over  the  farm  with  Vehrli,  I  saw  his  young  men  at  work  in  the 
fields,  they  were  dressed  in  the  plainest  clothes,  and  were  cultivating  the 
vegetables,  for  the  household,  and  grain  for  the  market  like  so  many  peasants. 
I  spent  a  considerable  time  with  the  Students,  while  the  Director  was  engaged 
with  other  people.  The  manners  of  the  young  men  were  frank,  unpretending 
and  thoroughly  unaffected.  They  talked  with  pleasure  of  their  work,  with 
affection  of  their  director  and  with  a  tone  of  healthy  feeling  about  every  thing, 
which  showed  me  that  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  College  was  producing 
its  proper  effect  upon  them.  They  were  fine,  healthy,  active  looking  fellows, 
capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  and  thoroughly  accustomed  to  simple  and  self- 
denying  habits. 

Vehrli  said  to  me,  "  Go  among  my  boys  alone,  talk  to  them,  and  ask  them 
whatever  you  please.  See  every  thing  for  yourself."  I  did  so,  and  the  more 
I  saw,  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  the  College  was  no  mere  show-place,  but 
that  it  had  been  established  for  a  noble  purpose,  which  it  was  effectively 
realizing 

The  second  time  I  visited  the  College,  the  Students  were  preparing  to  give 
Vehrli  a  fete  on  his  birth-day.  They  had  decked  their  dining-room  with 
flowers  and  ornamented  the  Director's  part  of  the  room,  and  his  great  arm 
chair  with  wreaths  and  devices  formed  of  flowers.  On  the  walls,  flowers 
were  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  words  "  Vehrli,  our  father,  God  bless  him." 
He  took  me  to  see  his  Model  School.  It  was  a  large  village  school,  situated 
close  to  the  college.  The  children  of  the  neighbourhood  attended  every  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  were  educated  by  an  able  teacher,  who  had  the  con- 
stant care  and  superintendence  of  this  school.  Every  morning  and  afternoon, 
a  party  of  Students  from  the  College,  is  sent  down  to  the  School  to  assist  the 
Teacher,  and  to  practice  teaching  under  his  direction  and  advice.  Here  the 
Students  first  begin  to  put  into  actual  practice  the  lessons  on  Pedagogy, 
which  Vehrli  and  his  assistant  Professors  give  them  at  the  college. 

I  was  extremely  interested  in  all  I  saw  of  this  good  and  earnest  man.  He 
has  perhaps  had  more  experience  in  educating  the  children  of  peasants  than 
any  other  person  in  Europe.  He  has,  moreover,  for  more  than  40  years 
watched  the  progress  and  effects  of  education  in  Switzerland.  He  has  been  a 
general  referee  and  adviser.  People  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  him  visits 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to  consult  him  on  systems  and 
methods ;    to  see  his  College  ;   to  ask  his  opinion,  and  to  tell  him  of  the  pro- 
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gross  Mild  effect  Of  national  education  in  their  own  distriets.  Hi  is  then-fur", 
of  all  men  in  I '.ur« »]»■,  [n-vliaps  tin-  best  qualified  to  form  Ml  Opinion  l)otli  ..ii 
the.  effects  of  what  lias  been dODft  Mini  OB  what  may  yet  be  | 

II.  eaprceeed  himself  positively  and  decidedly  on  the  bappy  raeolti  vrbien 

education  had  produced  and  was  producing  in  Switzerland.  He  a-snr.-d  BM 
that  pauperism  was  diminishing  j  that  the  prudential  hahits  of  the  people 
were  rapidly  improving  ;   that  their  tastes  wen-  heing  raised  ;   that  the 

beginning  to  dresa  better :  to  build  better  honiee ;   to  furnish  them  better ;  to 

lay  by  mure  against  had  times  and  casualties;  and  in  a  word  to  become  DOM 

intelligent,  independent,  and  proeperoaa.    Heaaid  his  decided  opinion. 

on  wide  experience,  was  that  the  more  intelligent  the  people  were,  the.  more 

prosperous   and   happy  they  would  inevitably  become. 

Throughout  Switzerland  Ychrli's  College  is  looked  upon  as  a  Model,  and  in 
all  the  other  Teachers'  colleges  his  views  and  plans  are  being  adopted. 

The  Teachers,  who  leave  this  institution,  go  out  into  the  quiet  country 
villages  throughout  the  canton — the  assistants  of  the  clergy  and  the  friends 
and  companions  of  the  peasants.  They  are  accustomed  to  such  simple  habits, 
that  they  feel  no  difficulty  or  awkwardness  in  associating  with  the  poor  in  nil 
their  labours  and  occupations.  Well  educated  in  the  Scripture  History,  they 
prepare  the  young  for  the  teaching  and  ministrations  of  the  clergy ; — skilled  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  physical  sciences,  they  are  able  to  be  of  use  in  a  hundred 
ways  to  the  poor; — educated  in  scientific  farming  and  in  agricultural  chemistry, 
they  are  the  counsellers  and  advisers  of  the  farmers  ; — trained  in  singing  and  m 
playing  on  the  organ,  they  take  the  management  and  direction  of  the  choirs  in 
the  village  churches,  and  by  so  doing  add  very  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty 
of  the  religious  services. 

The  people  respect  them  for  their  knowledge  and  acquirements,  and  the 
children,  observing  this,  attend  the  more  dutifully  to  their  teaching,  advice, 
and  admonitions.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  general  referees  and  advisers  of  the 
villagers.  Would  that  all  educational  sceptics  could  see  them  at  their  work 
and  surrounded  by  their  people  ! 

It  has  been  to  accomplish  this,  that  Vehrli  has  devoted  his  life,  and  if  ever  a 
man  will  leave  this  world,  with  a  right  to  thank  God  that  his  work  has  borne 
fruit  in  his  own  lifetime,  he  is  the  man.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  hear  how 
affectionately  his  fellow-countrymen  speak  of  him,  and  how  thoroughly  the 
poor  appreciate  what  he  has  done. 

The  knowledge  of  agriculture  has  rapidly  advanced — the  cultivation  of  the 
small  farms  is  already  beautiful — the  houses  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
size,  arrangement,  cleanliness  and  comfort — the  social  condition  of  the  peaaantl 
has  steadily  risen — their  disposition  has  been  improved  and  rendered  much 
more  conservative — their  amusements  are  of  a  high  order,  and  in  short,  the 
basis  of  the  country's  prosperity  has  been  considerably  widened. 

All  this  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  the  Schools  and  Teachers,  and  so  con- 
vinced are  the  poor  of  Switzerland  of  the  advantages  they  are  deriving  from 
them,  that  they  have  themselves  in  their  purely  democratic  governments 
enacted  the  most  stringent  regulations  to  compel  and  enable  all  parents  to 
educate  their  children. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Swiss  act  are  these : — They  think  that  it  is 
comparatively  of  little  use  to  try  to  reform  the  hardened  offenders;— that 
crime  ought  to  be  attacked  in  its  sources ; — that  the  children  ought  to  be  saved 
in  early  life  from  its  influence ;  and  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  both  by 
the  poor  and  by  the  nation  from  the  proper  education  of  the  young  and  from 
the  example  and  influence  of  good  Teachers,  in  a  moral,  political,  and  religious 
point  of  view,  are  far  too  great  to  subordinate  them  to  the  differences  of  sects 
and  parties. 

Could  we  all  but  see  what  the  labours  of  Pestalozzi,  De  Fellenberg  and 
Vehrli  have  accomplished,  we  should  not  be  long  ere  we  followed  their 
example. 
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There  are  14  Colleges  in  Switzerland  founded  more  or  less  on  the  model  of 
Vehrli's,  in  which  all  the  Teachers  of  Switzerland  are  educated.  Some  of 
these  are  for  Romanist,  but  the  majority  for  Protestant  Teachers.  There  are 
two  or  three  for  the  education  of  Schoolmistresses  ;  but  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  exception  throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  employ 
Female  Teachers,  except  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  needlework  to  the  girls. 
Many  reasons  have  conduced  to  this  result,  some  of  which  I  have  explained  in 
another  work. 

The  conclusion  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  is,  that  Teachers  pro- 
perly educated  may  be  made  the  assistants  of  the  clergy,  the  friends  and 
counsellors  of  the  farmers  and  peasants,  the  means  of  diffusing  science  through 
the  rural  districts,  and,  assisted  by  the  clergy,  the  missionaries  of  a  religious 
civilization  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country. 
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